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CHAPTER  I 

AREA  CHARACTERISTICS 
INTRODUCTION 

This  report  com'oletes  the  first  phase  of  the  develoment  of  a 

Comprehensive  Plan  for  the  Libby  area.   The  data  and  analysis  re- 
present a  thorouf^h  inventory  and  evaluation  of  physical  and  socio- 
economic conditions  as  they  existed  in  the  planning  area  at  the  time 
the  field  surveys  were  made  (Fall,  19T0),  The  second  phase  of  the 
planning?  process  involves  the  formulation  of  a  Comprehensive  Plan  which 
will  provide  guidelines  for  the  orderly  growth  of  the  area  over  the 
next  twenty  (20)  years, 

future  schools,  parks,  utilities,  and  commiinity  facilities  will  be 
recommended  based  upon  the  existing  conditions  and  projected  requirements » 
Many  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  this  inventory  will  be  obvious  or  common 
knowledge  to  reorile  in  the  community.   It  is  still  necessary  to  quantify 
and  measure  factually  the  existing  facilities  and  socio-eeonoraie  conditions 
in  order  to  evaluate  existing  and  future  needs. 

The  Comprehensive  Plan  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  final  report  with  a 
condensed  version  of  this  report  included  as  background  information, 
PLANNING  AREA 

The  physical  inventory  covers  an  area  that  extends  roughly  four  and 

one-half  {h   1/2)  miles  from  the  Libby  eity  limits, 

GENERAL  AREA  DESCRIPTION 
Land 

Lincoln  County,  located  in  the  northwestern  comer  of  Montana,  contains 
3,660  square  miles  of  land.   The  county,  which  still  preserves  much  of  the 

wlldness  of  nature,  is  generally  mountainous  country  characterized  by  stands 
of  tall,  dense  evergreens,  high  alpine  meadows,  precipitous  peaks,  and  an 
abundance  of  mountain  streams.   Predominate  mountain  ranges  are  the 
Cabinet  Range  located  in  the  southwest  portion  of  the  county,  the  Purcell 


Movmtains  in  the  west  and  north,  the  Flathead  Mountains  on  the  east,  and 
the  ^^iteflsh  Pange  in  the  extreme  northeast  comer.   The  most  pre- 
dominate physical  characteristic  of  the  county  is  the  Kootenai  River. 
Enterinic;  the  county  at  Oatevay  from  Canada,  the  Kootenai  follows  a 
course  south  and  west  throuf^h  the  central  part  of  Lincoln  Coxxnty  for 
apwroxinately  100  miles  before  flowing  into  Idaho,  .lust  east  of  Leona, 
UT>on  comrsletion  of  Libby  Dam  the  free  flowing  nature  of  the  Kootenai  through 
Lincoln  County  will  be  interrupted.   The  U20  foot  dam  will  back  vm   the  waters 
of  the  Kootenai,  flooding  land  for  90  miles  upstream  and   extending  'i2  miles 
irito  Canada, 

Of  the  2,29't,''^^  acres  of  land  in  Lincoln  County,  l,6o6,139  acres,  or 
70  -nercent  of  the  total  land,  is  in  the  Kootenai  National  Forest.  The 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  1^+3,388  acres  under  its  Jurisdiction,  65,337 
acres  are  state  grant  lands  administered  by  the  state  forester,  and  8,320 
acres  are  water  areas.   The  remaining  ^+71,216  acres  are  distributed  among 
private  owners,  county  holdings,  city  holdings,  and  highway  right-of-ways. 
The  primary  private  land  o^mers  are  the  St,  Regis  Paper  Company  and  the 
Burlington-Northern  Railroad, 

Private  land  holdings  are  concentrated  in  four  areas  s   th'i  Tobacco 
Plains,  the  Fisher  River  Valley,  the  area  south  of  Libby  paralleling 
Highway  2,  and  the  area  south  of  Troy  paralleling  State  Highvfa:''  202,  Most 
land  in  the  ''^Isher  Plver  drainage  is  o^^med  by  the  St,  Regis  Company  and 
the  Burlington-Northern  Railroad,  A  small  anoiint  of  land  along  the 
Kootenai  River,  north  of  the  Libby  Dam  site,  was  in  r^rlvate  o^mershlr), 
but  Tras  acquired  by  the  Corws  of  Engineers,   The  Libby  Dam  ->roJeet  will 
require  apriroximately  '43,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  28,000  acres  is  in 
nrivate  o^'mershir). 


Most  norulatlon  settlenent  and  development  in  Lincoln  Coimty  has 
taken  place  in  the  four  areas  of  private  land  ownership.  The  major 
transportation  facilities  in  the  county  are  located  in  these  areas, 
U.  S.  Highway  2  enters  the  county  in  the  southeast  corner  and  follows 
the  Fisher  River  for  approximately  twenty-five  (25)  miles. 
It  then  heads  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  going  through  Llbhy  and 
the  southern  nortion  of  the  county <,   U.  S,  Highway  93  crosses  the  north- 
east corner  of  Lincoln  County  through  the  Tobacco  Plains,   The  main 
northern  line  of  the  BurlinGton-Northem  Railroad  crosses  the  county  from 
east  to  west,  generally  paralleling  the  Fisher  River  and  Wolf  Creek  in 
the  east  and  naralleling  the  fCootenai  River  in  the  west. 

The  largest  toims  in  Lincoln  County  are  Libby,  Troy,  and  Eureka. 
Eureka  was  for  many  years  one  of  "ontana's  chief  lizmbering  centers »  Al- 
though lumbering  has  graduall''  declined,  timber  production  is  still 
significant.   Christmas  tree  production  around  Eureka  has  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  town  is  called  the  "Christmas  Tree  Capitol  of 
the  World  J'  Troy  was  formerly  a  very  important  division  point  for  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad,  but  has  lost  much  of  its  prominence  since  the 
rise  of  Hillyard,  Washington  as  the  chief  railroad  center.   Other  small 
towns  and  rural  communities  in  Lincoln  County  include  Fortlne,  Stryker, 
Trego,  Yaak,  Rexford,  and  Warland,   Rexford  and  V^arland  will  be  relocated 
as  a  result  of  the  creation  of  Libby  Reservoir, 

Climate 

Elevations  in  Lincoln  County  range  from  nearly  8,000  feet  on  a  few 
of  the  higher  peaks  to  just  over  1,800  feet  where  the  Kootenai  River 
enters  Idaho,  the  lowest  point  in  Montana,   The  topography  in  the  county 
is  generally  mountainous,  lying  between  elevations  of  3,000  -  5,000  feet. 


Several  river  valleys,  anonf^  then  the  h'ootenal  River  Valley,  the 
T^lsher  River  Valley,  and  the  Tobacco  Plains  around  the  Tobacco  Plver, 
add  contrast  to  the  mountainous  terrain.  Moat  o-^  these  valleys  are 
sheltered  by  ru<?r;ed  mountains;  destructive  winds  are  rare  for  most 
poriulated  Tortions  of  the  county.   The  mountainous  character  of  the 
county,  and  the  wide  variations  in  altitude,  produce  larpe  variations 
in  climate. 

Of  all  Montana  counties,  the  climate  of  Lincoln  County  most 
resembles  the  Pacific  Maritime  t^/pe;  however,  the  continental  conditions 
of  cold  winter  and  warm  summers  alter  the  general  pattern  at  least  a  few 
days  each  year,   Tem-oeratures  range  from  a  January  average  of  l6,3°  at 
Eureka  and  22,0°  at  Llbby  to  a  July  averafl;e  of  6l,2°  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Cabinet  Mountains  and  6T»5°  at  Llbby,  Annual  temperature  averages 
range  from  UO.T°  in  the  Cabinet  Mountain  foothills  to  ^-^,2°   at  Llbby, 
Summer  days  can  be  hot,  esneeially  in  the  Kootenai  Valley,  with  several 
davs  over  95°  each  year,   Llbby  has  recorded  a  high  temperature  of  109°. 
Cold  winter  days  are  much  less  common  than  the  warm  days  of  midsummer. 
At  Libby  temperatures  reach  as  cold  as  0°  only  12  da^jrs  during  an  a'/^rage 
year. 

Due  to  the  mountainous  topography,  a  large  daily  variation  between 
high  and  low  temperatures  occurs ,  resulting  in  a  fairly  short  growing 
season  for  tender  vegetation.  At  Libby,  the  frost-free  growing  season 
averages  79  dajrs.   As  a  result  of  light  freezes,  most  natural  vegetation 
in  the  region  is  of  hardy  varieties.   The  freeze-free  seasons  are  longer 
at  Libby  than  in  most  of  the  lateral  valleys ,  branching  off  of  the 
Kootenai , 

PreclMtatlon  Is  abundant  for  most  of  the  county,  in  comparison  to 
most  of  Montana,   Precipitation  ranges  from  12.65  inches  at  Eureka  to 


■  MORE  THAN  25%  SLOPE 
LESS  THAN  25%  SLOPE 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  MAP 


l8,i+T  inches  at  Litby  to  26.56  inches  in  the  foothills  of  the  Cabinet 
Mountains,  Most  mountain  sections  receive  over  twenty  (20)  inches  of 
moisture  during  the  year,  including  severaJ  hundred  inches  of  snow,  with 
the  heaviest  snowfalls  occurring  on  the  prevailing  windward,  west  to 
southwest,  slopes  in  most  years.  This  mountain  snowfall  causes  the 
pronounced  spring  and  early  summer  rxinoff  maximums  observed  on  all 
streams  in  the  county  which  originate  in  the  mountain  areas.  Snowfall 
in  the  valley  bottoms  averages  50  to  60  inches.  Approximately  two- 
thirds  (2/3)  of  most  of  the  county's  precipitation  falls  in  the  winter 
months.   In  the  drier  Tobacco  Plains  region  €uro-und  Fortine  and  Eureka, 
however,  the  yearly  precipitation  has  continental  climate  characteristics, 
with  a  little  more  than  half  the  yearly  precipitation  falling  during  the 
April-September  growing  season,  Lincoln  County  has  a  much  lower  thunder- 
storm frequency  than  counties  to  the  east,  with  generally  less  forceful 
storms  when  they  do  occur. 

Winters  are  cloudy  much  of  the  time  with  sky  cloud  cover  averaging 
80  to  90  nercent  in  midwinter.   The  cloudiest  sections  are  over  the 
mountains,  with  the  least  cloud  cover  in  the  drier  northeast  corner. 
Summers  are  usually  clear  with  midsummer  cloud  cover  as  low  as  30  percent 
in  some  areas,   July  rainfall  at  Libby  averages  O.63  inches.   Oppressive 
heat  and  humidity  combinations  are  rare,  and  on  the  warmest  days  hinnidity 
will  usually  run  not  more  than  20  to  30  percent. 

Water 

"Water  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  resource  on  the  public  land 
of  Lincoln  County,"^  The  Kootenai  River  ia  a  major  tributary  of  the 


1,  Water  Resources  Survey  -  State  Engineer's  Office,  June,  1965, 
Helena,  Montana,  Lincoln  County,  p,  19, 


Colunhin  River  nygten,   IraT>ortftnt  tributaries  of  the  Kootenai  '^iver 

in  Lincoln  Coiinty  n.re  the  Yaak  River,  the  Tobacco  River,  and  the  ^iaher 

River,   Other  tributaries  providing  a  year  round  source  of  water  for 

irri/^atlon,  livestock,  and  municl'nal  needs  are  Fortlne  Creek,  Grave  Creek, 

and  Oranlte  Creek  near  ^ortine.  Flower  Creek  near  Libby,  and  Lake  Creek 

and  Callahan  Creek  near  Troy.   Water  stored  in  heav:^  snows  on  mountain 

slopes  is  released  into  these  and  other  streams  durin/?  the  warmer  nonths 

and  is  the  primary  source  of  water  for  irrigation,  T^ower  production,  domestic, 

and  industrial  needs  in  the  local  area  as  well  as  throughout  the  Columbia 

River  Basin.   The  domestic  water  supplies  of  Fortine,  Eureka,  Troy,  and 

Llbby  come  from  the  Kootenai  National  Forest  watershed  lands. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  a  continued  supply  of  pure  water,  the 
Forest  Service  gives  first  consideration  to  maintaining  favorable  soil- 
water  conditions  in  all  resource  management  and  planning  decisions.   The 
maintenance  of  conditions  that  will  provide  for  the  continued  flow  of  pure 
water  from  areas  in  Lincoln  County  should  be  a  T>rirae  consideration  in  all 
planning  decisions  affecting  area.   All  timber  cutting  nraetlees  and  road 
construction  should  have  adequate  provisions  for  preventing  harmful  erosion 
and  stream  T)ollution,   Wildfire  prevention  and  surir)re3sion ,  balancing  the 
number  of  livestock  aorainst  available  forage,  maintaining  wildlife 
numbers  within  the  su-nriort  canacity  of  the  lands,  control  of  insect  and 
disease  danage  to  the  vratershed,  proper  treatment  of  industrial  and 
domestic  sewage,  and  proper  placement  of  subdivisions  and  other  developments 
all  contribute  to  water  resource  use  and  watershed  protection.   In  recog- 
nition of  this  valuable  resource,  the  V/ater  Pollution  Control  Council 
has  classified  the  Kootenai  River  drainage  and  its  tributaries  as  B-D 
or  better.   That  is,  the  ouality  of  these  waters  shall  be  maintained 


suitable  for  drinkinf»  and  culinar'/'  and  food  processini?  purposes  af^er 
adequate  treatment  equal  to  coagulation,  sedimentation,  filtration, 
disinfection,  and  any  additional  treatment  necessary  to  remove  natural 
impxirities.  Also,  the  water  shall  be  of  such  purity  to  allow  for  bathin?^, 
swimming,  and  the  ^^rowth  and  propagation  of  salmonid  fishes  and  associated 
aquatic  life,  waterfoxrl,  and  furbearers.  At  least  the  above  de^ee  of 
purity  shall  be  maintained  throughout  the  county,  except  that  Rainy  Creek, 
from  the  Zonollte  Company  water  supply  intake  to  the  Kootenai  River,  need 
maintain  a  purity  level  that  maj'  result  in  only  a  marginal  level  of  propa- 
gation for  salmonid  fisheries  and  associated  aquatic  life,  waterfowl,  and 
furbearers . 

Timber 

The  most  obvious  resource  in  Lincoln  County  is  the  large  stands  of 
timber  that  cover  nearly  ninety-seven  (97)  percent  of  the  county.  Four 
out  of  every  five  acres  of  timber  is  classified  as  commercial  timber,  of 
which  three-fourths  (3/'0  is  under  National  Forest  management,  one-fifth 
(1/5)  in  private  ownership  (generally  St.  Regis  Paner  Company),  and  the 
remaining  five  (5)  percent  controlled  by  the  state,  county,  and  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,   About  two-fifths  (2/5)  of  the  commercial  forest  is  In 
stands  of  saw  timber,  with  the  remainder  composed  of  second  growth  poles, 
saplings,  and  seedlings.   Saw  timber  is  composed  of  ten  species s   Western 
Larch  (Tamarack),  Douglas  "^ir,  Engelman  Spruce,  Ponderosa  Pine,  Western 
White  Pine,  Lodge  Pole  Pine,  Alpine  Fir,  Western  Hemlock,  Western  Red 
Cedar,  and  Grand  '^ir.   The  most  valuable  of  the  commercial  species  are 
the  White  and  Ponderosa  Pine,  but  these  species  comprise  only  one-fourth 
(l/U)  of  the  commercial  timberstands.   Western  Larch,  Douglas  Fir,  and 
Engelman  Spruce  make  up  about  two-thirds  (2/3)  of  the  volume  of  commercial 
timber. 


Sone  of  the  best  Ponderoaa  ^Ine  /?rowlni«f  altes  In  the  vorld  nre 
found  within  Lincoln  Countv.   Some  of  these  sites  will  be  destroyed  by 
floodinf^  as  Llbby  Reservoir  Is  filled.   The  introduction,  fron  Eurone, 
of  the  VJhlte  Pine  blister  rust  has  practically  destroyed  the  vast  VThite 
Pine  forests  of  northern  Idaho,   Blister  rust  has  caused  such  havoc  with 
this  snecies  that  it  is  no  lons^er  reproducing  or  being  rerilanted.   Si^ificant 
anounts  of  noney  have  been  spent  and  research  is  continuing  to  breed 
resistance  to  this  disease  into  new  stocks  of  V.'hite  Pine,   If  these  attempts 
are  successful.  V/hlte  Pine  may  ap;aln  be  the  most  valuable  species  found  in 
the  region. 

In  addition  to  the  saw  timber,  a  considerable  volume  of  minor  -products 
are  also  produced  from  the  forest  in  Lincoln  Countv,  consisting  chiefly  of 
poles,  ■nllings,  ties,  riulpwood,  and  Christmas  trees.   Production  of  these 
products  mav  be  greatly  ex-nanded,  as  they  come  chiefly  from  the  less  valuable 
sriecios  such  as  Lodgepole  !^ine.  Western  Red  Cedar,  Engelman  Spruce,  sjid  Alnine 
^ir.   Lunberinp:  is  the  principle  industry'  in  Lincoln  County  and  is  the 
largest  employer  and  source  of  Income.   Production  of  172,000,000  board  feet 
of  timber  each  year  from  National  ''^orest  land  nlays  an  important  loart  in  this 
industry'.   The  St,  ^egls  Paper  Company,  the  major  consumer  of  timber,  is  the 
largest  lumber  meuiufacturing  plant  In  Montana, 

Mining 

"ining  activity  in  Lincoln  County  has  been  extensive,  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  vermecullte  mining  little  activity  has  taken  nlace  within  the 
last  thirty  years.   In  earlier  periods  considerable  amounts  of  gold  ore 
were  mined,  as  well  as  sizable  quantities  of  silver,  lead,  zinc,  and  coT>Tier, 
The  primar^r  areas  for  metallic  ore  mining  are  located  near  Libby  in  the  Libb;"-- 
Troy-Sylvinite  districts. 


The  most  irrnortant  ninin<7  activity  in  the  county  has  been  in  the 
extraction  of  vermiiralite,.   The  largest  vermiciilite  deposit  in  the 
United  States  is  located  nine  (9)  miles  northeast  of  Libby  and  operations 
at  this  area  are  presently  the  largest  of  their  kind  in  the  world.   The  mine 
is  an  o-nen  riit  operation  vhich  onerates  continually  throughout  the  year. 
Althouf^h  vermiculite  has  been  mined  at  Libby  since  1923,  the  greatest 
growth  of  this  industry  has  occurred  in  the  last  twenty  years.  The  major 
uses  o'  vermiculite  ■'re  as  masonry  fill^  insulation,  and  as  a  lightweight 
aggregate,   Vermiculite  mined  at  Libby  is  shipped  throughout  North  America, 
The  -/ermicTilite  industry'  is  a  major  economic  contributor  to  the  Lincoln 
County  econom:^,  employing  about  150  persons  on  a  year  round  basis, 

Agriculti^re 

Agricultural  activit--  in  Lincoln  County  is  limited  due  to  the  extensive 
area  occupied  by  timl.or  resources.  As  a  result,  almost  all  agriculture 
producers  have  some  timber  or  timber  products  along  with  their  agricultural 
commodities.  Many  ranchers  and  farmers  are  also  in  woodlot  and  Christmas 
tree  management.   The  practice  of  plantation  Christmas  tree  culturing  is 
a  rapidly  exnanding  industry. 

The  largest  agricultural  area  is  the  Tobacco  Plains,  which  is  virtually 
the  only  nart  of  Lincoln  County  completely  clear  of  timber.  The  climatic 
characteristics  in  this  area  create  a  favorable  precipitation  pattern  for  the 
growing  of  crops.   Lake  Irrigation  District,  the  largest  such  district  in 
the  county  (consisting  of  2,267  acres  of  potentially  irrigable  land)  serves 
this  area.  Additional  agricultural  lands  occur  in  the  Yaak  Valley  and  the 
Fisher  Valley,   Little  farming  is  done  along  the  Kootenai  because  of  its 
narrow  river  valleys. 

There  are  11,500  acres  of  dry  cropland,  3,000  acres  of  tame  pasttire, 
U0,870  acres  of  rangeland,  and  530,000  acres  of  woodland  in  the  county. 


It  is  estimated  that  about  7,000  acrea  can  be  irrigated,   Grazinf;  allot- 
nents  on  the  Kootenai  National  T^orest  provide  forage  for  approximately 
2,li00  cattle,  Due   to  rapid  regeneration  of  timber  on  forest  lands,  f^razinc 
is  transitor^r,  "'a.^or  ajccri cultural  commodities  produced  in  the  county  includei 
beef  cattle,  sheen,  gwine,  hay,  and  f^ains ,  with  some  horticultural  fruits 
and  ve.c^etables  ffrown  for  local  conaumntiono   Cash  crops  produced  are  small 
grains.   The  majority  of  the  cattle  produced  are  of  the  Hereford  breed. 

Soils 

Soil  data  is  useful  in  ■nredictinj^  potential  foundation  or  drainage 
problems  which  might  be  encountered  in  various  devcloment  nrojects  and 
as  an  aid  in  deterrdning  the  optimum  use  of  a  parcel  of  land^   Unfortunately, 
detailed  soil  data  is  lacking  for  the  jurisdictional  planning  area.   Even 
though  specific  characteristics  or  development  limitations  of  each  soil  type 
is  not  available,  a  general  evaluation  of  soil  groups  in  the  county  can  be 
made.   This  evaluation  ■provides  information  on  broad  vegetational  types  which 
might  occur  on  soil  in  a  given  grouT),   More  detailed  information  on  the  soils 
in  the  planning  area  is  expected  in  the  near  future  and  will  be  included  in 
the  final  plan  report , 

Soils  are  formed  by  an  interaction  between  parent  material  (bedrock), 
climatic  conditions,  and  vegetational  and  animal  material.   The  different 
soils  are  formed  by  the  variations  in  parent  material  and  climate  that  exist 
in  different  areas.   The  distribution  of  soil  grouns  results  from  the 
difference  in  locale  as  well  as  physiographic  and  drainage  characteristics 
and  the  length  and  force  of  glaciation.   Slope,  water,  and  ice  have  moved  large 
amounts  of  surface  material  in  Lincoln  County  throughout  the  ages  and  have 
significantly  affected  the  distribution  of  soil  groups  in  the  county. 

Six  great  soil  groups  are  represented  in  Lincoln  County,   alluvial, 
chestnut,  chernozem,  solidized-solenetz,  gray  wooded,  and  brown  podzolic 
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■»ils.  Alluvial  soils  are   young  soils  occurring  cJ-ong  streams  and  valley 
bottoms.  The  parent  material  usually  consists  of  rock  and  other  materials 
deposited  by  water  or  glacier  action.   This  material  has  undergone  only 
limited  modification,  resulting  from  the  accumulation  of  organic  material. 
These  soils  are  usually  used  for  production  of  grain  and  hay  and  are  often 
irrigated. 

The  chestnut  and  chernozem  soils  sure  usually  associated  with  plains 
or  tall  grass  regions.   They  are  developed  in  areas  with  10-16  inches  annual 
precipitation  and  usually  have  a  clayey,  prismatic  subsoil c   Lime  accumulation 
is  usually  found  at  a  depth  of  10-25  inches  below  the  surface  in  chestnut  soils 
and  somewhat  deeper  in  chernozem.   The  lime  horizon  may  extend  to  a  depth  of 
50  inches,   These  soils  are  usually  rich  and  fertile  and  produce  grain,  hay,  and 
native  range  grasses, 

Solodized-solonetz  soils  often  are  found  in  association  with  chestnut 
soils.   These  soils  generally  occur  onlv  over  small  areas,   A  thin  platey  sur- 
face, often  bleached,  over  a  dense  hard  clay-pan  subsoil  is  characteristic  of 
solodized-solonetz  soils,   A  lime  zone  is  usually  found  below  the  clay-pan  sub- 
soil. These  soils  can  often  be  located  because  they  produce  stunted  plant  growth 
compared  to  the  chestnut  soils,   Oreasewood  is  a  characteristic  plant  of  this 
soil  group  in  the  natural  state. 

Gray  wooded  soils  and  brown  podzolic  soils  are  both  foiind  In  mountainous 
regions,   Gray  wooded  soils  are  developed  in  areas  ^^here  annual  precipitation 
averages  12-25  inches,  while  bro^'m  podzolics  are  usually  developed  under  an 
annual  precipitation  of  25-50  inches.   The  gray  wooded  soils  are  characterized 
by  a  dark  or  a  light  gray  to  white  layer  under  the  surface  and  a  subsoil  three 
to  four  Inches  thick.   The  brown  podzolic  soil  is  characterized  by  a  broim  or 
reddish  brown  layer  Just  beneath  the  surface  and  may  extend  12  inches  in  depth. 
Both  soils  arc  usually  found  under  coniferous  forests, 
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In  general,  no  major  develoriinent  riroblema  have  been  encountered  with 
Lincoln  County  soils.   Their  chemical  nature  is  favorable  to  pipes  and  concrete. 
The  lar^e  amounts  of  alluvial  soils  provide  an  abundance  of  water  and  rapid 
percolation,  'A  hi^^h  water  table  often  exists  in  nnn;'  alluvial  soils  and  is  a 
hazard  with  sentic  tank  o^ieration  due  to  insufficient  drainage  de-oth  and  sub- 
seouert  ground  water  contamination. 

Recreation 

national  increases  in  rionulation,  spendable  income,  mobility,  and  leisure 
tine  in  recent  years  have  all  contributed  to  substantial  increased  demands  for 
outdoor  recreation 0   "Tie  fact  that  recreational  use  will  nlay  an  important  role 
in  Libb^^'s  economic  future  is  born  out  statistically  by  the  number  of  recreation- 
al visitor  days  in  the  Kootenai  I-Iational  ^orest,  which  increased  from  170,000 
in  1965  to  35C»100  in  I969,  an  increase  of  111  -percent  over  the  five  year 
period. 

It  is  apparent  that  resource  conservation  Jid  OT>en  snace  acquisition  must 
be  accelerated  if  the  outdoor  recreation  needs  of  future  generations  are  to  be 
accommodated. 

The  outdoor  recreation  resources  in  the  Llbby  area  consist  primarily  of 
natural  forest  areas  and  wildlife.   There  are  over  1,000  miles  of  Forest 
Service  roads  in  the  county,  making  many  of  the  more  remote  areas  accessible 
by  car, 

^lajor  recreational  opportunities  that  have  a  direct  effect  on  the 
planninft  area  include  the  following;   Turner  Mountain  Gki  Area  -  located  23  miles 
north  of  Libby  (this  facility  consists  of  a  5,60O  foot  T-Bar  lift  on  a  main 
run  which  rises  2,800  feet  in  elevation),  and  Libby  Dan  (located  IT  miles  north- 
east of  Libby,  this  facility  will  have  the  fcreatest  im-nact  upon  Libby' s 
recreational  potential.   Twenty-three  sites  along  the  reservoir  have  been 
selected  for  develonment  as  wublic  access  and  recreational  areas),   Recreational 
facilities  within  the  Planning  area  are  covered  in  the  narks  section  of  this  report, 
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CHAPTER  II 
POPULATION  AND  ECONOMIC  BASE 

POPULATION 

Lincoln  Coiinty's  population,  at  the  time  of  the  first  U,  S,  Census 
of  the  area,  was  3,638  nersons.   Except  for  the  decade  between  1920  and 
1930,  when  there  was  a  slii^ht  decline,  the  county  has  shown  continued  popu- 
lation gro^rth.   &/■  1970  the  county  popiilation  numbered  l8,063,  a  figure  that 
represented  an  increase  of  more  than  5»500  persons  over  the  I96O  total. 

The  rate  of  population  increase  in  both  of  the  last  two  Census  periods 
has  been  UU  -Dercent.  As  shown  in  Table  1,  the  rate  in  both  periods  was 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  state  as  a  whole.   In  the  sixty  years 
since  Census  figures  have  been  available  for  the  county,  its  share  of  Monteuia 
■population  has  steadily  grown.   It  was  0,9  percent  in  1910  and  2,6  percent  in 
1970. 

U,  S.  Census  data  has  only  been  available  for  the  City  of  Llbby  since 
1930.   In  that  year  the  city  had  1,752  residents.   The  city  has  also  sho^m 
continued  growth.   By  1970  Libby's  population  numbered  3,2^*^  r>ersons. 

The  I96O-I97O  increase  in  the  city  amounted  to  some  ^58  persons.   Al- 
though the  rate  of  growth  in  this  period  was  substantial  and  more  impressive 
than  that  of  the  state,  the  I6  percent  gain  was  considerably  less  than  the 
remainder  of  Lincoln  County,  which  recorded  a  iiO  percent  gain.  Table  1 
points  out  that  Libby's  share  of  Lincoln  County  r>opulation  has  shown  a  steady 
decrease  since  1950, 
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TABLE  1 

POPULATION  CHANOE,  1900-1970 

Lincoln  County   Llbby   Percent/ Year  Chanfre 

Year   State   OoH^m.   I-^1>^V   %   State   5_  C tv .   State  County   Libby 

1900  2l43,329 

1910  376,053  3,638 

1920  51+8,889  7,797 

1930  537.606  7,089   1.752 

I9I4O  559,1*56  7,882   1,837 

1950  591,02lt  8,693   2,1)01 

i960  6714,767  12,537   2,828 

1970  69l4,)(09  18,063   3,286 

Source:   I',  S.  Census 

In  addition  to  Libb^',  there  are  three  incornorated  rilaces  in  Lincoln 
County.   These  include  Eureka,  Troy,  and  Pexford.   The  1960-1970  population 
chan^^es  for  these  three  connunities,  as  veil  as  for  the  unincorporated  narts 
of  the  Census  Divisions  in  which  they  lie,  are  sho^m  in  Table  2,   As  a  crour, 
the  incorporated  nlaces  of  the  county  grew  by  17,5  r>ereent  in  the  decade  ,5ust 
past.   This  was  much  less  than  the  gain  in  the  unincor'norated  areas.   Un- 
incomorated  area  ponulation  in  Lincoln  Coiinty  grew  by  6I  percent  between 
i960  ejid  1970. 

The  most  innortant  -^eature  evident  in  Table  2  is  the  groirth  of  the 
unincor-norated  section  of  the  L:ibby  Census  Division,  ''ore  than  l+,200  people 
locate''-  here  in  the  196O-IQ70  ■nerlod.   The  r^roirth  rate  in  the  area  was  almost 
9lt  percent.   This  particular  area  of  the  count-"  accounted  for  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  ten  vear  increase.   It  is  in  the  rapidly  urbanizing 
area  that  most  of  the  counti^-'s  planning  problems  have  been  and  will  be  located. 

TABLE  2 
POPULATION  BY  CENSUS  DIVISION,  196O  and  1970 
Division  I96O    197O    Change    f  of  Change 

Eureka  Division  3,05lt  3,558  50lt  l6.5 

Eureka  Toto  1,229  1,195  -3lt  -2,8 

Pexford  Town                 2U3  2lt3  

Unincorporated  1,825  2,120  295  I6.I 

lU 


io6o 

1^70 

Change 

5  of  Change 

7,31(7 
2,828 
^'.519 

12,01+5 
3.286 
8.759 

i»,698 
!^8 

1(,240 

63.9 

16.2 
93.8 

2,136 

855 

1,281 

2,h60 
1,0U6 

l,l+ll4 

32  h 
191 
133 

15.2 
22.3 

10.3 

I+.912 
38.2 

5.770 
31.9 

858 

17.5 

7,625 
61.8 

12,293 
68.1 

1*,668 

61.2 

.2,537 

18,063 

5,526 

1+U.l 

TABLE  2  (Cont,  ) 
POPULATION  3Y  CENSUS  DIVISION,  I960  and  1970 
Division 


Libby  Division 
Libby  City 
Unincorforated 

Troy  Division 
Troy  Toi.m 
UnincorT)orated 

Total  Incorrorated 
%   of  County 

Total  Unincorporated 
^  of  County 

Total  County 

Source:   U.  S,  Census 

Libby,  'rith  a  population  of  more  than  2,500,  is  the  only  conmunity  in 

Lincoln  County  considered  as  "urban"  by  the  Census  definition.   The  other 

incorporated  places  are  c^rouped  with  unincorporated  copulation  as  "rural". 

The  Census  also  differentiates  between  farm  and  non-fam  population  in  the 

overall  rural  cate(^ory.   Table  3  shows  the  changes  in  rural  T>opulation  in 

Lincoln  County  between  1950  and  I96O,   Data  for  1970  on  farm  population  is 

not  yet  available. 

TABLE  3 

CHANCrES  IN  THE  COMPOSITION  0^^  RURAL  POPULATION 

STATE  LINCOLN  COUI^TY 

Total  Non-     %  Total  Non- 

Year     Pural   ^am    ^am    ^am    Pural    Fam    Farm    Farm 

1950  332,990  135,939  197,051  itO.8  8,693  1.867  6,826  21.5 
i960  336,310  105,598  230,712  28. U  9,709  833  8,876  8.6 
1970   232,733     NA      NA     NA    ll+,777     NA      NA      NA 

Source:   U,  S,  Census 

Between  1950  and  I960,  the  total  rural  population  increased  by  l,0l6 
people.   Farm  population,  however,  decreased.   This  was  in  line  with  state- 
wide and  national  trends.   In  Lincoln  County  the  decrease  amounted  to  more 
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than  1,000  •persona.   The  Ineresae  In  naral  oonulatlon  then  v^as  clue  entirely 
to  the  non-^ftm  "p.ln,   hs  shoT/n  by  tlie  table,  less  than  ten  norccnt  o"  the 
rural  nopulntlon  was  considered  as  belnp  fam  roTiulation  in  19^0. 

Althour»h  IQTO  flt^ures  nrfi   not  -"et  ftvall«ble,  there  In  little  doubt 
that  this  trend  has  continued  throu/rh  the  -nast  ton  years,   ^o-nulation  in 
Lincoln  Countv  is  beconlnr  Increaslnf^l-'-  suburban  in  character  and,  as  noted, 
it  is  in  such  nreis  that  •nroblens  arise, 

'"o'nuletion  Chflracteristics 

The  ropulation  in  Lincoln  Coxinty  and  in  Libby,  as  in  "ontana  as  a  irhcle, 
is  relatively  younr,   "edlan  ap;e  data  is  not  yet  available  fron  the  1970 
Census.   However,  In  10^)0  the  rnedinn  a/re  throucjhout  the  countv  was  2i*.8 
years,  while  in  the  state  it  was  27. ^^  years, 

Char.r^es  in  the  an-e  structure  of  the  county  and  Libby  between  19^0  and 
1970,  shot-m  in  Table  )i,  indicate  that  in  both  areas  the  prrentest  increases 
have  occurred  amonr  the  youn.'»  adult  and  workinrr  npte  ^rroups,   Snaller  f^ains 
were  n.-H-Am  in  the  -nre-school  and  retirenent  &r,e   T^onulation, 

TABLE  )i 
niiTiBE^  0"^   T'E^SnilS  BY  "A.TOT'  AOE  n^C'MP 

Tur'BE^  iiic^EAnE  1960-70 

Countv      Libbv 


Ace  O-'-on'" 

Count"<' 
1,750 

Li  bhy 

Under   5 

373 

5  -  1)1 

^,39^1 

617 

15  -  IB 

1.757 

3U6 

19  -  3I1 

3,589 

630 

3ii  -  6Jt 

5.5B5 

1.036 

65  + 

988 

2Qh 

U3 

kS 

I.H79 

-25 

61(2 

V'l 

1,268 

169 

1,821 

75 

73 

kh 

Source:   U.  S.  Census 

Chanrres  in  the  relntive  iiiportance  of  the  various  af»e  f^rours  are 
sh'^'m  in  Table  5  which  also  conr>ares  the  ■^ercentaTe  distribution  in  Libby 
with  that  of  the  count-  p.nd  state  fo'-  IO70,   Between  I96O  and  1970,  the 
6-13  f'nd  35  -  '''i  n,rn   "rou'^s  in  the  cit;'  decreased  in  terns  o"^  their  chpre 


of  the  total.   The  IU-I8  and  19-3*+  age  groups  increased,,  while  the  pre- 
school and  retirement  age  populations  remained  essentially  the  sane. 

TABLE  5 
PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MAJOR  AOE  GROUPS 


LIBBY 

COUNTY 

STATE 

A,':^e  Crronn 

1^60 
11.5 

1^70 
11.3 

1970 
9.7 

1970 

0-5 

8.2 

f>  -  13 

22. T 

18.7 

2I+.3 

21.7 

l)-i  -  18 

7.0 

10.5 

9.7 

10.2 

19  -  3^ 

16.3 

19.1 

19.9 

18,9 

35  -  ^h 

3)1.0 

31.8 

30,9 

31a 

f3  + 

8.5 

8,6 

5.5 

9,9 

The  greatest  dlf-^erences  in  the  age  composition  in  Libty  as  conpnred 
to  the  count-c  or  statf?  'ms  in  the  considerably  smaller  -nercentage  of 
population  in  the  '^-13  age  bracket.   In  Lincoln  County  as  a  whole  this  group 
accounted  for  2!i.3  riercent  of  the  nopulation  ir  contrast  to  a  figvire  of 
18.7  percent  in  the  cit-".   Another  <;iffnificant  difference  was  in  the  relatively 
small  percentage  of  nersons  over  65  when  compared  to  the  state.  The  percentage 
in  Lincoln  County  was  even  lower,  with  less  than  6,0  percent  in  this  category'. 

The  number  of  •nersons  per  household  in  Libby  in  196O  was  3,29.   In 
Lincoln  County  the  figure  was  3,^5»  while  in  the  state  there  was  an  average 
of  3.25  persons  rier  household,   B'^  1970  the  persons  psT   unit  in  Libby  had 
changed  only  slightly,  to  3,26,  while  in  the  county  there  was  a  decrease  to 
3.i+0. 

Data  on  -noioulation  mobility  is  not  yet  available  from  the  1970  Census. 
With  an  increase  of  more  than  5,500  people  in  t'^.e  county  and  more  than  U50 
in  the  city,  It  is  eprjarent  that  there  has  been  considerable  in-migration 
and  that  the  I95O-I96O  trend  has  continued.   In  I96O  some  2,i+00  people  of 
the  12,537  count:'  residents  renorted  that  they  had  been  in  a  different  county 
in  1955,  while  some  1,500  came  from  other  states  or  abroad.   Only  Uo  percent 
of  the  county's  I96O  residents  lived  in  the  same  house  that  year  as  they 
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did  in  1955. 

Income  data  fron  the  latest  Census  Is  also  unavailable  at  this  tine. 
However,  in-fomation  is  available  from  Sales  Manaf?enent ,  a  narketini:? 
•Berlodic«il,  vhloh  i*^  suitable  for  exoninlng  freneral  income  trends.  These 
trends  ''o^  the  rtate  and  for  Lincoln  County  are  sho^m  in  Tables  6  an'i   7. 
'.•Thile  there  is  no  ST>ecific  data  for  Libby,  the  Lincoln  County  infomnuion 
is  penernllv  applicable. 

The  median  family  income  in  Lincoln  County  in  1959  was  considerably 
hi(;her  than  that  throur;hout  the  state.   In  that  year,  the  median  family 
income  for  the  count-"  was  $5»^83  in  contrast  to  a  fij^ire  of  $^4,502  for  all 
of  Montana.   In  the  ten  year  period  from  the  previous  Census,  the  Lincoln 
Count:/'  income  figure  increased  by  $2,9^6,  more  than  100  percent,  while  the 
state  recorded  a  pfain  of  ■151,775  oer  family.  As  Indicated  in  Table  6,  in 
both  the  county  and  the  state  there  was  a  general  unward  shift  in  incomes 
with  fewer  persons  in  the  lower  brackets  and  corresponding  increase  in  the 
higher  income  categories.   The  increase  in  the  number  of  -families  in  Lincoln 
County  with  incomes  greater  than  $10^000  was  particularly  significant. 

The  estimates  o'  Sales  Management  for  I969  indicate  that  this  unvard 
shift  has  generallv  continued  in  the  state.  Anproxiraately  23  T?ercent  of 
the  state's  families  had  incomes  in  the  lowest  level,  less  than  $3,000  in 
1969  in  contrast  to  a  third  ten  years  before.   There  was  also  »  lower  per- 
cent  of  -fariilies  in  the  .'';3,000  to  $^+,999  range  in  the  state,  ^'hile  the 
percentage  of  faTiilies  with  incomes  greater  than  $10,000  rose  to  22  -oercent 
from  the  8.9  ■nercent  recorded  in  1959. 

In  Lincoln  County  the  same  general  trend  prevailed.   However,  as 
indicated  in  Table  7,  the  nroT.orticm  of  families  in  the  lowest  income 
category  remained  the  same.   More  accurate  Census  data,  when  available,  nay 
show  a  different  rslcture.   The  county's  share  of  families  with  incomes  in 
excess  of  $10,000  more  than  doubled,  but  the  change  was  not  as  great  as 
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that   experience 

>d  statewide. 

TABLE   6 

NIPIBER 

OF 

FAMILIES 

BY  INCOME 

GROUP 

Income  Orouri 

STATE 

%  Change 

LINCOLN 

COUNTY 
%  Change 
19i+9-59 

$  0  -  2,999 
3  -  i+,999 
5  -  6,999 
7  -  9,999 
10,000  + 

73.908 
U8,6U3 
't5»722 
32,iilfi 
19,792 

-  30. U 

-  lU.O 
+  155,5 
+  3H0.8 
+  258.6 

52l+ 
763 
1,032 
550 
259 

-  63.1 

-  11.6 
+  380.0 
+  633.3 
+1626,7 

Median  Incone   $i+,502  $5,^+83 

Note:   Census  gives  incone  of  •nrevious  year 
Source:   U.  G.  Census 

TABLE  7 
PERCENT  OF  FAMILIES  EACH  INCOME  GROUP,  19^9,  1959,  1969 


STATE 

LINCOLN  COUNTY 

Income  Grout) 

1?H9 

1^5? 

lp69 

19^*9 

1^59 

ip6p 

$  0  -  2,999 

51^.9 

33. I4 

22.3 

56,2 

16,8 

16.9 

3  -  i+,999 

29,2 

22.5 

IU.2 

31.8 

21+.^ 

13.7 

5  -  6,999 

9.2 

20.6 

26.6 

8.5 

33.0 

32.0 

7  -  9»999 

3,8 

IU.6 

111. 6 

3.0 

17,6 

18.0 

10.000  + 

2.9 

8.9 

22.3 

0.5 

8.2 

19,1+ 

Source:   U.  5.  Census  19^9  and  1959.   Sajas  Manaf?ement.  I969 

Population  Estimates  for  Montana 

Table  8  records  the  roioulation  changes  in  the  State  of  Montana  since 
1900.   The  table  -lotcs  the  substantial  rate  of  groirbh  between  1900  and  1920. 
The  followinft  decade,  1020  to  1930,  saw  a  slight  population  decline  which 
amounted  to  11,283  persons. 

The  state  has  shoi-m  modest  increases  in  each  Census  period  since 
1930.   The  general  trend  has  paralleled  that  of  the  nation  although  the 
rate  of  increase  in  these  ten  year  periods  has  been  less  than  that  ex- 
perienced by  the  countr;!,'  as  a  whole.   There  was  a  period  of  relatively  large 
population  increase  between  1950  and  I960,  followed  by  a  reduced  rate  of 
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of  Rro^rth  In  the  riast  ten  years. 

The  stfttevlde  increase  since  1930  has  amoiinted  to  156,803  persons 
and  a  growth  rate  of  29.1  T>ercent,   In  terms  of  ten  year  Census  periods, 
this  represented  an  avera<?e  ^ain  of  7.5  percent  per  decade.   In  view  of  the 
I96O-I9TO  slover  rate  o-'"  /»rovth  and  trenerall:'  decreased  fertility  rates  across 
the  United  States,  it  is  not  .likely  that  the  f^o-vrth  rate  experienced  between 
1930  and  1970  can  "be  sustained, 

TABLE  8 
MONTANA  POPULATION  CHANGE  I9OO  -  1970 


Year 

Po'oulatlon 

1900 

21(3.329 

1910 

376,053 

1920 

5U8,889 

1930 

537.606 

19J^0 

559, 't56 

1950 

591. 021+ 

i960 

6714,767 

1970 

69k ^h09 

Change 

%  of  Change 

132,721+ 

5!+. 5 

172,836 

i+5,9 

-11,283 

-2,0 

21,850 

U.O 

31.568 

5.6 

83.7lt3 

li+.l 

19,61i2 

2.9 

Source:   U.  S,  Census 

The  U,  S,  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  prepared  estimates  of  future  copu- 
lation by  state.  The  latest  of  these  forecasts  was  prepared  in  I968.  two 
years  before  the  actual  Census  count  in  1970.   The  estimates  for  1970  were 
over-ontimistic  and  considerably  higher  than  the  actual  1970  count.   The 
Census  Bureau  estimates  for  individual  states  did  not  anticipate  the  f^reatly 
reduced  fertility  rate  «■''  the  nast  decade.   In  "ontana,  the  continued  hij5h 
out-mi^ration  was  also  underestimated.  These  estimates  for  Montana  are 
shown  in  Table  9. 

TABLE  9 
ESTIT^IATES  OV  MONTANA  POPULATION  TO  THE  YEAR  19  85  (OOO) 
Year        I-B      II-B       I-D      II-D 

1970  725  728  716  719 
1975  76I4  771  73i*  71*0 
1980  817  819  762  773 
1985       879      897      800      816 

Source:   U,  S,  Census  Bureau  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-25,  1968, 
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Different  assunntlons  are  reflected  in  the  series  of  estinates. 
Series  I  assumes  a  continuation  of  present  (1955-1960 )  migration  rates ,  while 
Series  II  assumes  that  the  gross  migration  rates  will  converge.   Series  B 
assumes  a  moderate  decline  in  fertility,  while  D  anticipates  a  substantial 
decline.   Forecast  I-D  then,  which  assumed  a  continuation  of  the  1955-1960 
migration  rate  and  a  substantial  decline  in  fertility,  turned  out  to  be  more 
reflective  of  the  actual  events.   However,  even  this  forecast  over-estimated 
Montana's  1970  -nopulation  by  22,000  peonle. 

The  National  Planning  Association  ajid  the  Montana  Department  of  Planning 
and  Economic  Development  have  also  pre-nared  estimates  of  future  state  popu- 
lation.  Those  of  the  National  Planning  Association  are  as  high  as  the 
Census  Bureau  forecasts,  with  TT*i,000  persons  expected  by  I98O, 

The  estimates  of  the  DeT^nrtment  of  Planning  and  Economic  Development 
were  prepared  by  the  University's  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Development, 
They  are  based  on  a  more  thorough  analysis  of  the  state's  economic  potential. 
The  estimates  anticinate  that  not  enough  new  Jobs  will  be  created  to  absorb 
the  natural  increase  in  ■no-nulation  and,  as  a  result,  there  will  be  a  continued 
out-migration.   According  to  this  source,  the  I98O  state  population  will  reach 
725,000  ■Deonle.   This  irould  represent  a  gain  of  about  31,000  more  than  recorded 
by  the  1970  Census. 

The  problems  of  estimated  -future  population  are  evident  from  the  different 
results  reached.   The  -nroblems  are  compounded  in  a  state  like  Montana,  which 
is  heavll:'  derjendent  on  emrilo^'ment  connnected  i^lth  natural  resources  T/here 
government  policies,  foreign  events,  and  numerous  other  factors  can  have  far- 
reaching  consequences.   This  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  using  the  estimates 
which  follow.  The  estimates  r.re  Intended  to  provide  general  guidelines  for 
physical  planning  of  the  community.   DeveloTiment  policies  must  be  flexible 
enough  to  accommodate  un ■foreseen  change. 
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The  estlnatpG  of  f>iture  state  ponulatlon  are   sho'vrn  in  Table  10. 
Two  forecnrt  nethods  have  been  used.   The  first  applies  the  percentfivrc 
chancer;  develo'ned  h^'   the  Census  Bureau  in  its  lowest  estinate,  I-D,  to  a. 
corrected  bar;e  1970  ■noriulation  firrure.  From  I985  on,  an  average  (jro-irth  rate 
derived  fron  the  Census  estimates  is  used. 

The  1980  state  •nonulation  estimates  of  the  Bxireau  of  Business  and 
Economic  Research  are  used  in  the  second  estimate.   From  198O  on  the 
estimates  assume  a  continuation  of  the  I9TO-I98O  growth  rate  expected  b:'  the 
Bureau , 

TABLE  10 
ESTrmTES  0^  TTONTANA  POPULATION  TO  THE  YEAR  2000 

Ycpr  Bureau  o:^  Business  Research   Adjusted  Censur;  lur'^ru 

1070  f^9l(,liOO  69!i,)iOO 

1975  709,000  711,800 

1980  725,000  739,800 

1985  7^10,000  775,800 

1990  756,000  80U,500 

1995  773,500  83^1,300 

2000  790,200  865,200 

The  differences  between  the  adjusted  Census  Bureau  estimates  and  those 
of  the  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research  ajre  minor  through  I98O,  This 
is  the  Teriod  of  f^reatest  concern  for  the  planning?  of  Libb-",   Beyond  this  time, 
there  ar.-5  njiy  number  of  unforeseen  events  that  eour8'"-StllfBT' the  forecasts.   The 
estimates  of  state  nonulation  that  have  been  used  as  the  basis  for  estimating 
the  future  ■nonulation  of  Llbby  and  Lincoln  Coiinty  are  a  median  of  the  t'70. 

Reftlon  I  Population  forecasts 

"^or   statistical  and  analysis  purposes,  the  Department  of  Planning  end 
Economic  DeveloT>ment  has  divided  the  State  of  Montana  into  seven  regions. 
These  are  (5;rouT)in/i?s  of  counties  which  studies  of  the  University's  Bureau  of 
Business  and  Economic  ^esep.rc'i  have  shown  to  be  relatively  homogeneous  in  terms 
of  economy,  resources,  Ian  use,  and  other  factors, 
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Lincoln  County  irs  included  in  Region  I,  an  eight  county  grouping 
which  encompasses  Flathead,  Sanders,  Lake,  Mineral,  Missoula,  Granite,  and 
Ravalli  as  well. 

The  Bureau's  studies  indicate  that  this  is  the  nost  diverse  of  the 
state's  re?^ions  with  a(?rlculture,  lumbering,  and  tourism-recreational 
activities  all  nlayin<y  imnortant  roles.   The  largest  communities  and  na.^or 
regional  trade  centers  of  Region  I  are  Kalispell  and  Missoula. 

In  1950  the  -no-nulation  of  Region  I  was  lli4,U5^.   By  I960  it  had 
reached  128,5^1  and  by  1970  the  area's  population  numbered  157, ^^28.   The 
increase  in  the  past  decade  amounted  to  almost  28,900  persons,  or  a  gain  of 
22  percent. 

According  to  the  Bureau's  studies,  regional  emplo^/ment  increased  by 
over  13,000  between  I960  and  I968,  Manufacturing  replaced  agriculture  as 
the  dominant  industr^r  in  Region  I  between  1950  and  I968.  An  estimated  11,600 
manufacturing  Jobs,  most  of  which  were  forest  product  related,  were  located 
in  the  area  in  I968,   Construction,  government,  and  service  emploi^nnent 
combined  with  the  Increase  in  manufacturing  gave  Region  I  the  fastest  rate 
of  groi-rth  of  all  the  state's  regions  in  the  1960's, 

The  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research  anticipates  continued 
emploj'ment  and  nonulation  .ajrowth  in  Region  I,   This  population  gro^rth  will  be 
at  a  slower  rate  than  during  the  past  decade,  but  by  19 80  will  reach  171 » 100. 
The  rate  of  emploi'rment  groTrth  is  expected  to  be  greater  and  by  I980  the 
estimated  o-'^loyment  in  Region  I  will  reach  65,^50,  The  estimates  reflect 
expected  c.-tinued  exr^ansion  of  the  lumber  and  wood  products  industries, 
as  well  as  ' icreases  in  government,  mining,  and  services. 

In  1950,  Region  I  accounted  for  19.^  percent  of  Montana's  population. 
The  share  f."  ^,tate  po-nulation  In  196O  dropped  to  19.1  percent.  In  1970  the 
figure  had  increased  to  22,6  percent. 
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Table  il  presents  estiriRtea  of  Region  I  ponulatlon  throuph  the  year 

1990,  The  Bureau  o''*  Business  Research  eatlnates  for  19^0  have  been  utilized, 

and  a-*^er  that  year  it  has  been  assimed  that  the  Region's  share  of  state 

Tior>ulntion  Trill  continue  to  increase,   &/■  1990,  it  is  estimated  thft   2'i  •ner- 

cent  o^  Montana 'r?  '^o-nulntlon  vlll  reside  in  the  Rejrion,   The  estinntes  of 

state  nonulatlon  re'^resent  the  median  betveen  the  low-based  Census  series 

■nresented  In  the  ^recedinr  section  and  the  estimates  arrived  at  on  the  basis 

of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  study,  noted  in  the  nieeeding  flection, 

TABLE  11 

ESTIMATES  OF  REGION   I  POPULATION 

Region 
Year  State 

1950  591,02lt 

i960  61*7,767 

1970  69lt,lt09 

1975  710,1+00 

1980  731.I1OO 

1985  750,^00 

1990  780,700 

Lincoln   Count-"'   Poriulatlon   'forecast 

"uch  of  the  rtoTiulatlon   increase  recorded  in  Lincoln  County  vas  the 
direct   result   of  construction  of  the  Libby  Dam.      Estimates   of  em^loi^naent   and 
population  T)reT>ared  by  the  CorT)s   of  Engineers  prior  to  construction   antici- 
pated a  pea>.   construction-related  population  during  this  time  of  6,300. 
■'ore  than    5,100   of  these   construction  workers   and  dependents  were  expected 
to   live   in  Lincoln  County,      Approximately  l+,l400  of  the  peak   construction 
population  was   exnected  to   live   In  the  Libby  area  and  700   in   Eureka. 

The  peak   construction  year,   according  to  the  I965   estimates   of  the  Corps 

of  Engineers,  was   expected  to  be  I968.      The  Corps   estimate   for  Libby   in  that 

year  was   n,lt9T  r>eoT>le  directly  related  to  the  dam  project,      After  this   peak, 

the   construction-related  T)OT)ulation  was   expected  to  drop  to   1),1*20  through 

1971,   to   3,3li5   in  1972,   and  then   steadily  down  to  115  permanent  workers   and 

families  by  1975. 
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Region   I 

%  State 

iiu, 1+514 

19.1+ 

128,51+1 

19.1 

157,1+28 

22,6 

l61+,200 

23.1 

171,000 

23,1+ 

179,200 

23,6 

187,1+00 

2l+,0 

Although  the  exact  schedule  forecast  ^y  the  Corps  has  not  been  kept 
and  the  resulting?  imnact  •nonulation  estimates  have  not  fallen  exactly  in 
the  anticipated  7/ears »  much  of  this  impact  population  was  included  in  the 
1970  Census.   Estimates  of  future  population,  therefore,  must  consider  the 
likelihood  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  these  people  will  not  remain  in  the 
area  after  construction  ends. 

Without  the  imrtact  resultin^^  from  dam  construction,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  county  would  have  had  a  population  in  1970  of  approximately  1U,100  persons. 
This  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  county's  rate  of  increase 
in  the  196O  to  1970  period  would  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  Region  I  as 
a  whole.   This  area  Increased  by  12,2  percent  in  the  ten  years.   The  estimate 
for  Lincoln  County  then  also  assumes  that  approximately  ^,000  persons^ 
of  the  impact  population  were  residents  in  1970, 

Two  estimates  of  future  county  population  are  given  in  Table  12,   The 
first  uses  the  1970  recorded  T»OT)ulation,  less  the  estimated  impact  population, 
as  a  base  and  assumes  that  Lincoln  County   will  grow  at  the  rate  expected  for 
Region  I  as  a  whole  throughout  the  forecast  period.   The  second  utilizes  the 
1970  figure  with  no  ad.lustraent  and  assumes  that  the  coiinty's  share  of  Region  I 
population  will  remain  at  the  1970  level.   It  is  likely  that  the  actual  popu- 
lation in  the  forecast  years  will  fall  between  the  given  figures.   In  estimating 
the  population  of  Libby,  then,  the  median  has  been  used. 

The  estimates  for  Lincoln  County,  using  the  adjusted  1970  population  base, 
would  mean  15,200  nersons  in  I98O  and  16,670  by  1990.   On  the  basis  of  the 
second  estimate,  I98O  •no'nulation  would  reach  19,500,  while  the  1990  population 
would  be  21,370,  Median  estimates  for  the  two  years  are  17,900  and  19,000. 
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TABLE  12 
ESTrtATES  0^   LIIICOLN  COUNTY  POPULATION 

LINCOLN  COUNTY 


Year 

^eplon  I 

8,693 

12,537 
ll»,100 

2 

8,693 
12,537 
18,063 

Median 

1950 

i960 
1970 

11)1,500 
128,500 
157,J^OO 

1975 
1980 
1985 
1990 

16H,200 

171,000 

17,920 

187, uoo 

1U,600 
15,200 
15,9^+0 
16,670 

18,800 
19,500 
20,1*50 
21,370 

16,700 
17,1*00 
18,200 
19,000 

Lihb;' 

T'OTiulation  Estinates 

''ost  of  the  p^roirbh  In  Lincoln  County  in  the  recent  past  has  tehen  place 
in  the  Lihby  Census  Division.   As  noted  in  an  earlier  section,  three-fourths 
o"  the  I96O-I970  count;"  roi-iulation  pain  took  place  in  the  unincorporated 
part  of  this  Census  Division,   In  actual  nunhe-'s ,  it  r'^e.-'r   by  nore  thnn  -''.000 
persons,  while  noriulatlon  In  the  City  of  Llbb;  4«creased  by  U^Q   persons.  The 
Libby  Census  Division,  as  a  whole,  made  up  two-thirds  of  the  county's  1970 
population. 

Table  13  ^resents  estimates  of  future  population  by  Coimty  Census  Division, 
These  estimates  are  based  on  the  median  coimty  estimate  of  Table  12  and  ass^me 
that  the  Libby  Census  Division  will  continue  to  make  up  about  two- thirds  of 
Lincoln  Count-' 's  -nonulation  in  the  future,   Poptilation  in  the  Libby  Census 
Division  is  'jx'nected  to  increase  throughout  the  forecast  period  following  the 
post-construction  decline.   The  Increases  are  expected  to  be  moderate,  apr^roxi- 
matel:--  one  -nercent  •-'er  ?''ear,  and  the  I98O  and  1990  populations  are  forecast 
at  11,600  and  12,700,  respectively, 

TABLE  13 
ESTriATES  OF  POPULATION  BY  COUNTY  CENSUS  DIVISION 

Year  Eureka  Troy         Libby    County 

i960  3,05)4  2,136         7,3'i7    12,537 

1970  3,558  2,1+60        12,01+5    18,063 
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TABLE  13  (Cont.) 

ESTI'IATES  OF  POPULATION  BY  COUIJTY  CENSUS  DIVISION 

Year        Eureka        Troy        Lllsby      County 

1975  3.360  2,2^^0  11,100  16,700 

1980  3,i*80  2,320  11,600  17,ft00 

1985  3,660  2,Jil40  12,100  18,200 

1990  3,780  2,520  12,700  19,000 

In  the  ■nast  ten  years,  most  of  the  growth  in  the  Libby  Census  Division, 
as  veil  as  in  the  county,  has  been  outside  the  Libby  city  limits.  Much  of 
the  dam-related  construction  population  has  located  there.   It  is  this  area, 
then,  that  will  be  most  affected  by  the  decrease  that  will  follow  daji  completion. 

Future  city  ■no'nulation  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  annexation 
and  development  -nolicies  that  Libby  adopts  and  follows  through  the  planning 
period.   It  will  also  der>end  on  the  effectiveness  of  state  health  and  anti- 
pollution regulations,  for  much  of  the  development  outside  the  city  limits 
presents  potential  health  hazards. 

The  estimates  nresented  in  Table  1^4  assume  that  development  outside  the 
city  will  be  limited  because  of  these  factors  and  that  the  city  will  be  able 
to  attract  a  steadily  growing  share  of  the  Census  Division  popxilation  because 
of  the  availability  of  utilities  and  services. 

City  population  is  expected  to  increase  at  about  the  1960-1970  rate  for 
the  next  decade  and  reach  3,860  by  I98O,   The  1990  Libby  population  forecast 
is  5»080  persons, 

TABLE  lU  *•■■■' 
ESTIMATES  0^^  LIBBY  POPULATION 


Census 

Jurisdictional 

Libby 

Year 

County 

Division 

Libby 

Area*    % 

Census  Division 

i960 

12,537 

7,3it7 

2,828 

3«.l4 

1970 

18,063 

12,0i+5 

3,286 

9»986 

27.2 

1975 

16,700 

11,100 

3,330 

9.270 

30,0 

1980 

17,i+00 

11,600 

3,860 

9,780 

33.3 

1985 

18,200 

12,100 

U,600 

10,300 

38.0 

1990 

19,000 

12,700 

5,080 

10,870 

U0,0 

*  Estimated  from  Housing  Survey  -  see  Housing  Section  for  methodology 
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ECONOMIC  BASE 

Libby  serves  ns  the  najor  trade  center  for  Lincoln  Coiinty  and  a  lar(5e 
area  of  northwestern  *'ontana.  The  economy  of  this  tributary  area  is  based 
on  lumber  and  vrood  nroducts  manufacturing;  with  mining  also  of  some  innortance. 

The  city  is  in  the  center  of  the  Kootenai  National  ^orest  "working  circle." 
The  Rross  area  of  the  Kootenai  National  T^orest  is  over  2,1  million  acres,  with 
net  forest  area  more  than  1.8  million  acres. 

Unitl  the  tine  of  Libby  dam  construction,  the  county  economy  was  almost 
entirely  based  on  wood  rtroducts  manufacturing^  consisting  of  logRinn»  sa',^nlll 
operations,  with  some  fabrication  and  byproduct  manufaeturinfr,  Aecordin*?  to 
the  study  Imract  of  Libby  Dam  Construction  on  the  Economy  of  Lincoln  County, 
Montana,  the  wood  nroduets  industry  generated  about  a  third  of  the  total  county 
personal  income  of  ^^31, 3  million  In  19^5. 

The  ma.lor  em'nloyer  in  the  wood  nroducts  industr^r,  and  in  all  other  areas  of 
the  econom.v,  is  the  J.  Ileils  Lumber  Company,  a  division  of  St,  Regis  Paper.  The 
mill,  located  in  Libby,  converts  the  area's  forest  products  into  more  than  5,000 
itemr,  and  enr)lo?''s  more  than  1,200  peonle. 

The  second  largest  rrlvate  emplo^'er  is  the  W,  R.  Orace  Company,  Uni\'ersal 
Zonolite,  whlcl-   employs  :-!bout  200  persons  in  the  mining  of  vermicullte.  More 
then  100,000  tons  are  mined  per  month.   The  local  plant  processes  some  500  tons 
daily  and  ships  to  more  than  Uo  plants  across  the  countr". 

Federal,  state,  and  local  government  are  also  important  ennloyers  in  Lincoln 
Countv,   Libby  is  the  administrative  headouarters  of  the  U,  S,  Forest  Service 
for  the  Kootenai  National  ^orest.   The  U,  S,  Forest  Service  has  approximately 
175  permanent  employees,  and  in  the  summer  employs  as  many  as  '*00,   The  local 
school  district.  District  //'i,  emplo?rs  about  225. 

The  traditional  pattern  of  employment  and  the  econom^r  of  Lincoln  County  has 
been  temporarily  altered  by  the  construction  of  the  Libby  Dam,  Construction 
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began  in  19^6,  and  is  expected  to  be  complete  by  19T3.   Peak  employirtent , 
which  occurred  in  19^9 ,  was  approximately  2,600  workers.   Permanent  employment 
upon  completion  in  1973  is  expected  to  be  less  than  200, 

The  labor  force  in  Lincoln  County  in  I96O  numbered  ^+,^413  persons.  The 
percentaf;e  of  total  county  population  considered  in  the  labor  force  in  that 
year  amounted  to  35,2  percent,  a  labor  force  participation  rate  slightly  lower 
than  the  37.7  percent  statewide.   The  county  labor  force  was  1,390  persons 
larger  in  196O  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  previous  U,  S,  Census  ten  years 
earlier.   This  re-nresented  a  U6   percent  gain,  an  increase  slightly  larger  than 
the  Uk   percent  county  nonulation  gain  for  this  same  time  neriod. 

Table  15,  which  gives  the  characteristics  of  the  1950  and  1960  labor  force, 
notes  that  there  was  a  F;ubstantial  increase  in  female  labor  force  participants 
in  the  period.   The  increase  amounted  to  more  than  I+60  females.   The  rate  of 
increase,  89  riercent,  was  more  than  twice  the  rate  for  males  in  the  county  and 
double  the  rate  at  which  the  female  labor  force  increased  statewide. 

TABLE  15 
LABOR  T'ORCE  CHARACTERISTICS 


Population 
Labor  Force 
L.  F,  -  ^  Pop. 
Males  in  L,F, 
Females  in  L.'p, 
Females  -  %   Total 
%   Chg  -  Male  L,f^, 
%   Chg  -  Female  L,F. 

Employed  L,y, 
%   Total  L,F, 
Male  Employed 
Female  Employed 
Male  -  %   Total 

Unemployed 
%   Labor  Force 
Male  Unemployed 
Female  Unemployed 


Libby* 

2,025 

1,113 

39. i4 

8ll( 

299 

26.9 

ITA 

NA 

l.OlU 

91.1 
732 
282 

72,2 

99 

8.9 
82 
17 


Lincoln 

County 

1?5P 

lp6o 

8,693 

12,537 

3,020 

)4,lH3 

3l+,T 

35,2 

2,503 

3,)433 

517 

980 

17.1 

22.2 

37.2 

89.6 

2,713 

3.625 

89.8 

82.1 

2,2)47 

2,750 

h66 

875 

82.8 

75.9 

307 

788 

10.2 

17.9 

256 

683 

51 

105 

State 
1950     i960 

591,000  67)t,700 
232,150  25^,)+00 

39,3    37.7 

181,250     181,000 

50,900       73,^400 

21,9         28.9 

-0.1 

UI4.2 

218,500  231,300 

9^,1  90,0 

169,900  163,200 

148,600  68,100 

77.8  70.6 

13,650  23,100 

5.9  9,1 

11,850  17.800 

2,300  5,300 


*  Data  for  1950  not  available 
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About  a  fourth  of  the  lOf^O  Lincoln  County  labor  force  was  located  In 
Llbby,  The  city's  labor  force  numbered  1,113  persons,  and  its  participation 
rnte  was  39. '»  percent,  a  figure  hlfjher  than  both  the  county  or  state. 

As  noted  in  Table  15,  the  percenta*»e  of  females  in  the  Llbby  labor  force 
was  somewhat  hif^her  than  in  the  county  as  a  whole.   There  were  299  females 
included  in  the  labor  force  in  I960, 

The  number  o-^"  employed  in  the  labor  force  of  Llbby  in  I960  was  l,01l4. 
There  were  99  unerrrnloyed,  and  the  city's  rate  of  \ineraploiment  was  8.9  percent. 
The  unennlo?ment  rate  was  onl"  slif^htly  less  than  that  of  Montana.   In  Lincoln 
County,  however,  unenT)lo:<rment  was  excentionally  hi^h  in  that  year.  There  were 
788  workers  unemnlo-i'ed,  and  the  employment  rate  was  more  than  IT  percent. 

The  data  on  emnlo'<^ent  and  labor  force  for  the  1970  U.  S,  Census  has  not 
been  made  available  yet.   There  is  no  doubt  that  there  have  been  increases  in 
line  with  the  rioriulation  increases  experienced  during  the  past  decade.   Assuming 
that  the  percentarre  of  nopulstion  Included  in  the  labor  force  has  continued  to 
decrease  as  it  did  between  1950  and  I96O,  the  estimated  labor  force  in  Llbby  in 
1970  was  1,225,  while  in  Lincoln  Coxinty  it  was  6,lliO,   The  number  of  employed, 
essimin/^  a  five  percent  unemplo^mient  rate,  was  l,l60  in  Llbby  and  5,830  in  the 
county , 

Estimates  of  future  labor  force  and  em'nlo;;i'ment ,  as  shovm  in  Table  I6, 
expect  that  the  labor  force  •nartleipation  rates  will  continue  to  decrease  and 
that  a  five  percent  unemnlo:"ment  rate  will  rirf. vali.  The  labor  force  in  Libby 
in  1980  is  expected  to  reach  1,300  with  1,320  emtiloyed.   The  labor  force  in 
the  entire  Census  Division  Is  exnected  to  decrease  to  '4,060  with  3,860  em-nloyed. 
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TABLE  16 
LABOR  FORCE  ESTDIATES 

19 TO    1980    1990 


Lincoln  County 

Por»ulat.lon  l8»063  IT.ijOO  19^000 

I0  in  Labor  ^orce  3'uO  33.5  33 »0 

No»   in   Lahor  ^orce  6,liiO  5»830  6,270 

No.   Emnloyed   {95%)  5»830  5, 5^+0  5,96o 

Llbbv  Censuf!   Division 


^o'^ulation  12,0l45  11,600  12,700 

%  in   Labor  ^^orce  36.0  35.0  3't.O 

No,    in  Labor  ^orce  '^330  '+,060  '1,320 

No.   Emiiloyed   (95^^)  U,110  3,86o  li,100 

City  of  Libbv 

PoTMjlatlon  3.286  3,860  5,080 

?  in  Labor  ^orce  37.3  36.0  35.0 

No.    in  Labor  ^orce  1,225  1,390  I.78O 

No.   Emnloyed   (95^)  l,l60  1,320  1,690 

OccuTiational  CoiiTPonition   of  the  Branloyed  Labor  T^orce 

The  oecunational   composition  of  the  em'nloyed  labor  force   in  Lincoln 
County   and  Libby   is    sho'-m   in  Table  17.      The  data  shows   that   the  nost   inr>ortant 
occupations   aTionpr  the   county's   em'nloyed  labor  force   in  I960  were  operatives, 
craftsmen,   laborers,  nanarers ,    and  ■nrofessionals   -   in  that   order.      In  Libby, 
or^eratives   and  craftsraen  were  followed  by  professionals,  nsjiarers,   and  ser^/ice 
workers , 

Dpta  for  Libb-"   ''or  1*^50   is  not   available.      In  the  coTintv,  however,   the 
1*^50  to   i960   changes    in  occunations   re-r^lect   some   of  the   changes   occurring^   in 
the  economy.      In  this   rierlod   all   occuristions   other  than   famers   and   farm 
laborers   increased  nunerlcally.      The  on-farm  occunations   decreased  by  192 
workers.      They  made  un   about  12  riercent  o'^  county  emploi'Tnent   in   1950,  but    de- 
creased to   3.5  'percent  by  I960. 

The  most   sif;ni""icant   numerical  ffains  were   in   the  or-erative  and   craftsmen 
occupations.      The  numbers    employed   in  these  two  cate^rories   increased  by  276 
and  216  worker?^,   res-^ectively.      The  occur<ations  which   showed  the  .frreatest   rate 
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n-''  chanfre  In  this  tlnf?  voro  rirofesslonnl,  clerical,  ojid  service  '/orkerR,   All 
three  of  these  occu'^ntion?!  increased  hy   nore  than  CO  loercent , 

TABLE  IT 
OCCUPATinilAL  COMPOSITION  0^  THE  F1PL0YED  LABOR  FOPCE 


COUNTY 

LIBBY 

%   i960 

TOTAL 

Occu'^fitlon 

1950 

iq6o 

1060 

Countv 

Llbby 

Prcfessionp.1 

231 

377 

II19 

10.  n 

1)1.7 

Managers 

270 

'(22 

132 

11.6 

13.0 

Clerical 

173 

203 

91 

7.8 

9.0 

ncles 

112 

1^6 

)i2 

u.o 

I4.I 

Craft snen 

373 

589 

163 

16,2 

16.1 

Or^eratives 

509 

785 

Uh 

21.7 

17.1 

Private  House- 

holds 

27 

73 

16 

2,0 

1.6 

Service 

200 

321 

125 

8.9 

12.3 

Laborers 

395 

it  30 

101 

11.9 

10.0 

Famers 

253 

82 

0 

2.3 

0.0 

^arn.  Laborers 

65 

)|). 

1) 

1.2 

o.u 

Not  Re-norted 

105 

73 

17 

2.0 

1.7 

TOTAL 

2713 

3625 

lOlU 

100,0 

100,0 

•ce:   U,  S,  Census 

En-nlorment  by 

''a.^or  Industry 

Table  I8  shows  enr>lo:.'nent  by  rancor  Industry  for  Llbby  and  Lincoln  Coimty, 
Data  for  1970  is  not  :"et  available  frorr  the  Census.   The  table  notes  that 
raanufacturinfT,  service,  and  trade  were  the  three  largest  en-nloyers  in  Libby 
in  i960,   "anufpQ^urlnr,  which  consisted  almost  entirely  of  wood  nroduets, 
had  397  ennloyees  in  that  •"•ear  and  made  ur>  almost  Uo  rtercent  of  the  enT>lo;<ment 
of  Libby  residents.   Service  industries  had  an  em'nloj'ment  of  250,  and  trade 
177  workers,   Tof?ether  these  two  accounted  for  ^(2  percent  of  emnlo:/nent, 

TABLE  18 
F^PLOY^IENT  BY  f^AJOR  INDUSTRY 


COUNTY 

Industr:^ 

1950 

1^60 

A^ric. ,  ^orest. 

'^isn 

399 

252 

Minings 

120 

171 

Construction 

118 

170 

Msnufacturlnf» 

837 

llt82 

LIBBY 

%   i960 

TOTAL 

i960 

County 

Libbv 

2k 

6.9 

2.1; 

39 

h,7 

3.9 

In 

h,7 

1..0 

397 

i+0,9 

39.1 
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TABLE  18  (Cont.  ) 
E?iPL0YT1ENT  BY  "lAJOR  IITOUSTPY 
COUNTY 


Industrv 

1950 

I960 

Trans, ,   Conn.  , 

Utilities 

231 

li+9 

Trade 

UOT 

55i+ 

F.I.R,,E. 

2U 

1+0 

Service 

377 

6149 

Public  Admin. 

88 

109 

Hot  Reported 

112 

1+9 

TOTAL 

2713 

3625 

LIBBY 

%  i960 

TOTAL 

i960 

Countv 

Libby 

15 

n.l 

1.5 

177 

15.3 

17.5 

25 

1.1 

2.5 

250 

17.9 

21+.6 

Ul 

3.0 

l+,0 

5 

l.U 

0.5 

1011+ 

100,0 

100,0 

Lincoln  County's  i960  employment  followed  the  sane  pattern^  renerally,  with 
manufacturing?,  service,  and  trade »  in  that  order,  constituting  the  ma^or  em- 
ployers.  Total  manufacturing  eranloyment  in  Lincoln  County  was  1,1+82,   There 
were  61+9  service  and  55l+  trade  workers, 

Af»ricultural  em-nloyment  made  up  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  total, 
with  only  252  errriloyed  In  this  category.   Between  1950  and  I96O,  the  number  of 
agricultural  workers  decreased  by  ll+7.  All  other  cate«?orles,  except  trans- 
portation, communications,  and  utilities  (which  lost  82  workers)  showed  an 
increase. 

The  most  imnressive  employment  increase  was  in  the  raanufaeturin/^  activity. 
Some  61+0  workers  were  added  between  1950  and  I96O,   As  noted,  almost  all  of 
this  was  due  to  emnloi'ment  in  the  wood  products  industry.   Service  employment 
in  the  county  f^rew  by  272  and  trade  by  II+7  workers  in  this  time. 

Covered  Emr>loynent  Trends 

Employment  data  from  the  U,  S,  Census  is  based  on  place  of  residence, 

rather  than  place  of  work,  and  covers  all  persons  employed.   However,  it  is 

available  only  everv  ten  years.   To  determine  what  has  happened  in  Lincoln 

County  employment  r. ince  I960,  it  is  necessar^r  to  evaluate  the  trends  in  covered 

em-nloyment  -  employment  that  is  included  under  the  provisions  of  the  state's 

unemplo^/ment  compensation  laws.   Not  all  categories  of  emr>lo;'mient  are  covered, 

including  farminf»,  railroad  and  f^overnment.   However,  this  data  does  r:ive  an 
indication  of  the  trends, 
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Table  19  shows  the  trends  In  Lincoln  County  covered  enrnlorTient  fron 
1956  through  1967.   In  19 5^^,  total  covered  employment  was  2,632  workers » 
and  in  19^6,  the  year  prior  to  dam  construction,  it  was  2,721.   D;'  19^7, 
when  construction  '/as  under^^ay,  total  covered  eTnplo:'/nent  reached  3, 8^48 
workers . 

The  table  shown  the  lT»l▼^ortance  of  wood  products  nanufacturinr  en- 
plo^Tient  to  total  er»i-nlo:"Tient .   In  I966,  the  highest  year  of  rnanu'^ncturinf; 
enploi'.Tient ,  there  were  1,728  workers  employed.   Approximately  60  rtercent  of 
covered  er-nlo^-Tnent  is  in  this  area,   EmploiTnent  has  fluctuated  throughout 
the  -rerp.od. 

The  impact  of  Libb7'  Don  construction  is  also  apparent.   The  number  of 
con'-t^-uction  workers  in  lO^^,  the  first  year  of  dam  activity^  was  296.   It 
increased  to  1,003  in  10^7.   Total  covered  eraplo^rment,  reflecting  this  e^ein 
in  construction  emplo^inent ,  went  from  3,091  to  3,8)i8. 

The  source  for  the  table,  the  report  Impact  of  Ljbby  Dam  Construction  on 
the  Sconomy  of  Lincoln  County,  "ontana.  also  estimated  non-covered  emplo^rment 
for  19^57.   This  estimate  was  1,123  workers,  including  7f>   railroad,  '185 
government,  and  130  agricultural.   Total  19^7  employment  in  the  county,  then, 
was  't,970.   Covered  em^nlo-mcnt  made  up  77  nercent  of  all  IO67  emT^lo;;'nent 
while  in  lOf^O  it  accounted  -^or  f^8  percent, 

TABLE  19 


COVEPED 

E^IPLOY^IEOT  TRENDS 

Wood 

Trans . , 

Prod. 

Comm. , 

Year 

17!+7 

''Ining 
116 

Const. 
153 

Trade 

Util.    F, 
18 

J.R.E. 
16 

Service 
ihO 

Total* 

1956 

381 

2632 

1957 

1538 

117 

6i» 

3i4l( 

18 

18 

121 

2191 

1958 

1I.8U 

117 

8)i 

326 

30 

16 

10  it 

21*25 

1959 

1692 

135 

102 

352 

Ul 

16 

98 

2 1*60 

i960 

1539 

H.l 

58 

357 

hi 

18 

93 

2278 

1961 

1528 

135 

69 

365 

I42 

16 

86 

2271 

1962 

l6llt 

139 

82 

395 

hi 

18 

76 

2l;02 

1963 

1751 

15** 

92 

U27 

h6 

20 

77 

2605 

196!j 

1769 

IU5 

lOH 

kk6 

55 

23 

8)i 

2607 

31* 


TABLE  19  (Cont, ) 

COVERED  EflPLOYTIENT  TRENDS 

Wood  Trans . , 

Prod,  Cornn.  , 

Year   "\ff,,        ^''Ininy;   Const,    Trade   Util.    t^.IqR^.Ec   Service   Total* 

1965  1673     15^     130      J+98      69       J+1       109      2721 

1966  1728     180     296      572      7^       50      133      3091 

1967  167^+     206    1003     603     85      57      156     38I+8 

*  Totals  include  miscellaneous  and  unclassified  ernploynent 

Source:   Imnact  of  Llbby  Dan  Construction  on  the  Economy  of  Lincoln  County, 
Montana 

Comrionents  of  the  Economy 

Manufacturing  Is  the  major  factor  in  the  economy,'  of  Lincoln  Cotmty  and 
Libby,  As  indicated  In  r.revious  tables,  manufacturing?  comprised  i+0  percent 
of  all  emplo;rment  in  196O,  and  about  60  percent  of  the  covered  employment 
during  the  1960's,   Practically  all  of  the  manufacturing  was  related  to  the 
wood  products  industries. 

There  were  67  manufacturinf?  establishments  in  the  county  In  1967»  with 
61  of  these  in  the  lumber  and  wood  products  cate^or^r.   Other  categories  and 
the  number  of  establishments  In  each  were  as  follows:   food  and  kindred  -  1;, 
■nrintln)?;  and  ■nublishinrr  -  2|  stone,  glass,  and  clay  -  3;  fabricated  metal 
products  -  1;  non-electrical  machlner:^''  -  2, 

Table  20  shows  that  there  were  six  establishments  employing  more  than 
20  workers  in  I967.   Total  employment  in  that  year  was  1,700  and  the  payroll 
was  more  than  $11  million.  The  value  added  by  the  manufacturing  process  in 
1967  was  $16,5  million,  some  $2  million  more  than  in  I963,   Capital  expenditures 
in  both  1963  and  I967  were  about  $1  million. 

TABLE  20 
MANUPACTURING  DATA  FOR  LINCOLN  COUNTY 


Establi  shments 
V71th  20+  Employees 
Number  of  Employees 
Payroll  (Million  $) 
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1^63 

1967 

83 

70 

11 

6 

1787 

1700 

9.3 

11.2 

13.3 

16.5 

D 

18.9 

D 

36.1 

1.1 

1.0 

TABLE  20  (Cont,  ) 
MAmjT^ACTURING  DATA  VO^   LINCOLN  COUNTY 

1963      1967 

Value  Added  by  T'enufacturinR 

('♦llllon  $) 
Cost  of  Materials  (Million  $) 
Value  of  Shipments  (Million  $) 
Capital  ExT>enditure  (Million  $) 

D  »  Infomation  withheld 

Source:   U.  S,  Census  of  Manufacturin/» 

The  study,  Imnnct  of  Libhy  Dan  Construction  on  the  Econon;r  of  Lincoln 
County ,  '"ontnnat  evaluated  the  lorosTiects  for  additional  rnanufacturinr^  locatino- 
in  the  area  because  of  the  dan.  The  conclusion  reached  was  that  the  dnr.  itself 
would  have  little  effect.   ^71th  no  dan-related  transriortatlon  Inprovenents , 
the  distance  to  r.arkets  would  not  be  reduced^  eliminating  nont  common  industries 
The  increased  electrical  riotential  because  of  the  den  was  also  rejected  as 
stimulant  to  the  establishnents  o-^  such  industries  as  aluminum,  since  the  rcte 
structure  br?ne-''-?ts  ^rerB   still  not  enouf»h  to  offset  transriortatlon  disadvantages. 

The  best  rvotenti"!  ''or  increases  in  the  mpnufacturin;?  im-nrovenent  of  the 
econon;"'  lies  in  exnnnsion  of  the  wood  products  industry.   The  study  •oointed  out 
that  most  of  the  nllo^able  volime  of  timber  is  now  harvested  from  the  Ilptionc-l 
'■^orest  lands.   Asrunlnr'  no  chnnre  in  timber  m.njiap;enent  rolieles,  "ma^or 
incre^-ses  in  the  out'^ut  of  forest  -^rr'uct-  must  dersend  on  duller  utilization 
of  the  considerable  ruantlties  of  wood  residues  now  wasted  durlnp  harvesting 
and  processinrr," 

The  stud;"  also  noted  "ref?:ions  where  considerable  timber  residues  are 
f!;enerated  are  consenuentlv  likel-"  locations  for  future  expansion  of  such 
manufacturing  facilities.   The  Lincoln  Countv  area  is  one  of  the  ref»ions 
rreneratin/»  lar;''e  nuantlties  of  residues." 

"The  residue  with  the  «;reatost  a-nparent  riotential  (riven  present 
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technology)  is  wood  chiris.   Wood  chips  can  constitute  the  raajor  export  of 
these  potential  industries  for  the  area:  pulp  and  paper  production,  ground 
wood,  «-n   fibreboard," 

The  analysis  of  raw  material  and  water  requirements  for  pulp  and  paper 
production  was  favorable  and  the  report  stated  "the  feasibility  of  such  a 
plant  in  the  area  will  ultimately  depend  on  the  posf,ibility  and  cost  of 
reducing  the  externalities  from  pollution  to  a  level  acceptable  under  pollu- 
tion control  standards  and  the  economics  of  shipping  costs  to  markets." 
These  sane  general  conclusions  applied  to  the  establishment  of  a  ground  wood 
or  fibrewood  nlant. 

Trade 

Libby  is  the  ma,1or  trade  center  of  Lincoln  Coiinty,   Employment  in 
retail  trade  made  un  about  lO  r^ercent  of  all  employment  in  I960,  More 
ciorrent  data  from  the  196?  Census  of  Retail  Trade  places  retail  trade  em- 
plo;'ment  in  that  year  at  ^15.   Undoubtedly  it  is  currently  higher  because  of 
dam  construction. 

In  1967,  there  were  86  retail  establishments  in  the  city  with  sales 

in  excess  of  $13  million.   The  payroll  generated  by  these  establishments  was 

more  than  $1,2  million.  As  sho^m  in  Table  21,  approximately  half  the  county 

establishments  and  more  than  60  percent  of  the  county  seiles  were  in  Libby. 

TABLE  21 

RETAII  TRADE  DATA 

19^8   1967  Change 

County 

Establishments  122  I65      ^3 

Sales  (000)  9939  20,8^0  10,901 

Payroll  (000)  912  1,913   1,001 

Employment  ^72  67*4     202 

City 

Establishments  NA  86 

_____________^^^     Sales    (000)  NA  13,065 


1,      In  addition,  the  availability  of  chipable  material   and  the  economics 
of  -plant   size,  based  on  available  material  supplv,  makes  the  feasibility  of 
such   industries  questionnable, 
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TABLE  21  (Cont. ) 
RETAIL  TRADE  DATA 


19 58    1967   Change 


City  (Cont,) 

Pakyroll    (000 ) 
Emnlo-'/Tnent 


NA 
M 


1,260 
U15 


NA  »  Hot  available 

Source:   U,  S,  Census  of  Business 

V/hile  data  for  Llbby  for  earlier  years  is  not  available,  it  is  likely  that 
the  changes  occurrinp;  countywide  between  1958  and  196T  were  experienced 
primarily  in  the  city.   These  chan«?es  for  Lincoln  County,  as  a  whole,  include 
an  increase  of  '(3  retail  establishments,  a  gain  of  202  workers  and  more  than 
a  doubling  of  retail  sales.  The  196T  county  sales  of  $20,81+0,000  were  $10.9 
million  greater  than  the  seLLes  recorded  in  1958, 

Table  22  shows  the  number  of  establishments  and  sales  by  type  in  the 
county  and  city  for  I967.   In  both  areas,  food  stores  made  up  the  largest 
single  share  of  sales,  followed  by  automotive  dealers.   Other  store  tynes 
with  a  high  sales  volume  included  eating  and  drinking  places  and  service 
stations, 

TABLE  22 
SALES  Airo  ESTABLISffffiNTS,  I967 


County 

COUNTY 

CITY 

% 

Inc.  Sales 

Estab , 
12 

Sales* 

Estab, 
6 

Sales' 
607 

*             1958 

-  1967 

Building  Materials 

928 

153.6 

General  'Merchandise 

6 

666 

3 

it  39 

22.3 

T^ood 

23 

5935 

12 

38U6 

67.2 

Automotive 

12 

3956 

5 

2608 

112.  i* 

Service  Stations 

22 

19^3 

10 

1130 

56.5 

A'n-narel 

8 

1079 

5 

D 

28U.O 

Furniture 

h 

D 

3 

338 

— ... 

Eating  &  Drinking 

kQ 

2259 

23 

1219 

200.8 

Drugs 

k 

61i3 

3 

D 

108.8 

Other  Retail 

21 

25^2 

11 

10  U9 

1+81+.U 

Non-Store 

5 

D 

5 

D 

._.— 

D  =  Data  withheld 

*  000  Dollars 

Source ; 

u.  s. 

Census 

of 

Trade 
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The  table  al^^o  notes  the  T^ercentage  change  In  sales  in  the  various  store 
types  in  the  county  between  1958  and  1963c   The  greatest  rate  of  increase  was 
in  the  "other  retail"  catef^ory  which  grew  by  ^48^  percent,.   Building  materials, 
apparel,  eatimc^  and  drinking  places,  and  automotive  dealters  also  showed 
substantial  percentage  gains  in  this  time.   In  terms  of  actual  dollar  sales, 
the  larc^est  increase  occurred  in  food  stores,  where  there  was  a  sales  in- 
crease of  $2,ij  million.   "Other  retail"  stores  increased  by  $2,1  million,  while 
automotive  sales  increased  by  $2,072,000, 

At  the  tine  of  the  I96T  Census  of  Business,  Lincoln  County  had  an  estimat- 
ed population  of  l6,I+08  and  Libbj'  a  population  of  3,150o   The  per  capita 
personal  income  throughout  the  county  in  that  year  is  estimated  at  $2,950,  of 
which  about  60  nercent  was  available  for  retail  spending^   The  total  ajnount 
available  for  retail  snendinr:  for  the  county's  population  was  $29,0^+2,000, 
The  1967  Libby  population  had  $5,576,000  available  for  retail  expenditures. 

Table  23  comnares  the  actual  sales  in  I967  with  the  estimated  potential 
for  retail  expenditures,   Libby's  sales  in  that  yeaj*  were  almost  twice  the 
amount  available  for  its  cr.m   population.   Over  $5e3  million  was  attracted 
from  beyond  the  cit^r  limits.   The  county,  as  a  whole,  however,  failed  to  cap- 
ture all  of  the  retail  dollars  f^enerated  by  Lincoln  County  residents ^   More 
than  $8  million  of  the  available  retail  dollars  were  spent  elsewhere.   This 
anticipated  potential  could  mean  a  substantial  difference  in  income  and  em- 
ployment in  the  county, 

TABLE  23 
AVAILABLE  AND  ACTUAL  SALES,  19 67 

County        City 

Available  Retail  $  29,0U2,000  5,576,000 

Actual  Sales  20,81|0,000  10,901,000 

Difference  -8,202,000  +5,325,000 
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Future  city  and  county  sales  estimates  are  presented  in  Table  2U,      These 
estimates  should  be  considered  as  rough  approximations,  as  they  are  based  on 
the  T>er  capita  sales  attained  in  1967.   This  method  assumes  that  the  same 
sales  attraction  will  be  maintained  in  the  future.   It  does  not  take  into 
account  the  possibility  of  the  county  or  city  exerting  stronger  retail  pull  in 
the  future  throuf^h  imT>rovements  in  the  biosiness  sector  or  merchandising 
techniques.   These  could  help  to  capture  the  retail  dollars  that  are  now  lost 
to  the  county. 

The  method  also  does  not  take  account  of  changes  in  disposable  personal 
income  or  the  disposition  of  this  disposable  income  between  retail  and  other 
types  of  expenditures, 

TABLE  2U 
ESTiriATES  OF  FUTURE  SALES* 


Population 

Sales    (000) 

Square 

Feet    (000)** 

ic)80 
County 
City 

17,i+00 
3,860 

22,098 
13,356 

367 
222 

19?0 
County 
City 

19,000 
5,080 

2lt,130 
17,577 

U02 
259 

*  Based  on  I967  per  capita  sales  of  1,270  for  Lincoln  County  and  3,H60  for 

Libby. 
**  Based  on  average  sales  productivity  of  $60/sq,  ft,  of  floor  space. 

By  1980,  Lincoln  Coxinty  sales  are  expected  to  reach  $22  million,  while 
those  in  Libby  are  estimated  at  $13,^  ralllion.   The  1990  Libby  sales  forecast 
is  $17.5  million, 

The  table  also  presents  approximations  of  future  floor  space  needed  to 
accommodate  the  estimated  level  of  sales.   These  are  based  on  an  overall 
productivity  factor  of  $60  in  sales  per  square  foot  for  all  store  types.   They 
show  that  about  222,000  square  feet  of  retail  space  could  carry  the  estimated 
1980  city  sales.   By  1990,  some  259,000  square  feet  would  be  required. 
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In  addition  to  retail  trade,  Lincoln  County  has  several  wholesale  trade 
outlets  that  contribute  to  its  econom;''.   In  196?  there  were  18  such  establish- 
ments with  $3o9  million  in  sales,  A  total  of  ^(9  persons  were  employed.   In- 
cluded among  the  establishment  inventory  were  11  merchant  wholesales  and  seven 
other  operatlnjj  tynes,   Table  25  indicates  that  wholesale  trade  increased  in 
terms  of  all  measures  between  1958  and  I967.   V/hile  this  gain  was  substantial, 
it  is  not  likely  that  wholesaling  will  ever  assume  a  more  important  role  in 
the  local  econon.^'  because  of  the  proximity  to  Kalispell  and  other  larcer  urban 
distribution  centers, 

TABLE  25 
LINCOLII  COUIITY  VniOLESALE  TRADE  DATA 

1958    19^7     Chanrre 


Eatabllsliments 

15 

18 

3 

Sales    (000) 

1906 

3962 

2056 

Pa:"roll    (000) 

198 

25it 

56 

Emplo^Tient 

22 

i<9 

27 

Source i      U,    G,   Census 

Services 

Services  p.re  another  fp.ctor  in  attracting  people  to  Libby,   In  I967, 
the  city  had  5U  ser-';lce  establishments  and  had  more  than  a  million  dollars 
in  service  receipts,   Emplo^inent  in  the  service  industry'-  in  that  year  was  more 
than  100  and  the  payroll  more  than  $190,000,   Lincoln  County  service  establish- 
ments mmbered  98  with  $2,0  million  in  receipts  recorded.   Table  26  shows  that 
the  county  had  increp.r^es  in  ell  aspects  of  service  activity  in  the  I958-I967 
period.   Receipts  increa'=.ed  by  i-norc  than  Ol.3  million,  and  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  36  establishments. 
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TABLE  26 
SERVICE  TRADE  DATA 


1< 

?67 

I95C-I967  COIJITTY 

Llbby 

County 

Change 

%  Change 

5h 

98 

36 

r  ^' 

1059 

2051 

1333 

185.6 

1Q2 

398 

279 

23)1.5 

103 

191 

1*8 

33.5 

Estnblishnents 
Receipts  (000) 
Payroll  (000) 
Emmioyment 

Source:   U,  3,  Census 

The  service  activities  are  attracting  a  lars^er  share  of  the  consumer's 
personal  disposable  income  both  nationally  and  statewide.   Much  of  this  has 
been  the  result  of  increased  leisure  time  and  greater  recreational  spending. 
The  trend  is  exnected  to  continue.   With  the  recreational  features  in  the 
area  to  be  increased  by  improvements  made  in  connection  with  Llbby  Dam,  Lincoln 
County  and  Llbby  should  see  an  increase  in  service  activity. 

Employment  Forecasts 

Estimates  of  future  emnloyment  by  major  industry  for  Llbby  and  Lincoln 
County  are  presented  in  Table  27.   These  estimates  are  based  on  the  Lotal 
enplo:/ment  estimates  for  these  two  areas  given  in  an  earlier  section.   For 
Llbby,  the  19&O  total  emrloyment  is  estimated  at  1,320,  while  in  Lincoln 
Cotmty,  the  19 80  emrtloyed  labor  force  is  exnected  to  reach  5,5^*0 ,   The  xotal 
1990  emplo:/ment  in  Llbby  and  Lincoln  County  has  been  estimated  at  1,690 
and  5,960. 

No  estimates  of  1970  enr)loyment  have  been  prepared,  since  the  usual 
distribution  of  employment  among  the  major  categories  has  xjndoubtedly  been 
significantly,  but  temporarily,  altered  by  Llbby  Dam  construction. 

The  1980  and  1990  employment  estimates  by  major  Industry  are  based 
largely  on  the  past  distribution  of  total  employment  anong  the  various 
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categories.  They  also  reflect  the  trends  discussed  in  the  previous  sections. 
The  most  obvious  trend  that  can   be  expected  to  continue  is  the  decrease 
in  agricultural  employment,  Agricultxare  has  played  a  relatively  minor  role 
in  Lincoln  County  employment  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  this  role  is  ex- 
pected to  diminish  even  further.  Total  agricultural  employment  by  I990  in 
Lincoln  County  is  forecast  at  200  workers. 

Except  for  agriculture,  all  other  categorieE  of  industry  are  expected  to 
increase  their  emnlo^ment  over  the  next  twenty  years. 

The  major  increases  are  expected  to  be  in  manufacturing,  trade,  and 
services.  The  latter  is  expected  to  have  a  level  of  employment  in  1990  which 
is  almost  twice  the  number  of  service  workers  in  i960.  Trade  employment  is 
also  expected  to  be  almost  twice  the  1960  level.  The  major  gains  in  actual 
employment,  however,  are  expected  in  manufacturing.  The  1980  manufacturing 
employment  is  forecast  at  2,l80,  while  1990  employment  is  estimated  at  2,310 
workers , 

TABLE  2T 
EflPLOWENT  ESTIMTES 


1980 

1990 

County  City 

County 

Cit 

Agriculture 

220 

25 

200 

20 

Mining 

260 

50 

270 

50 

Construction 

280 

55 

300 

70 

Manufacturing 

2180 

uto 

2310 

530 

Trens , ,  Comm, , 

Utilities 

220 

20 

2i;0 

30 

Trade 

960 

265 

1070 

380 

Fin,  .  Inso ,  Real 

Est, 

80 

'0 

120 

60 

Servi  ce 

1160 

335 

1260 

^60 

Public  Adm, 

180 

60 

1^0 

90 

TOTAL 

55i^O 

1320 

5960 

1690 

i*3 


CHAPTER  III 
LAND  USE 

LAND  USE  INVENTORY 

The  land  use  inventor:.'  provides  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
planning  area  in  terms  of  land  usaf^e  and  building  distribution  and  density. 
Adequacy  of  existing  streets,  public  facilities,  residential  neighborhoods, 
and  coraniercial  and  industrial  areas  is  determined  by  analyzinf;  land  use 
inventory  data  in  '^'^i^^mction  irith  copulation  levels  and  planning  standards. 
This  inventor"  and  evaluation  forms  two  of  the  basic  input  elements  for 
determining  the  land  use  nlan.   The  future  location  and  improvement  of  streets, 
public  facilities,  neighborhoods,  and  other  community  activities  must,  in  some 
measure,  reflect  the  continuation  and  improvement  of  the  existing  developments. 

In  the  ^all  of  19T0,  a  land  use  survey  vas  conducted  throughout  the 
entire  73  square  mile  Libby  Jurisdictional  planning  area.   The  various  types 
of  land  use  that  existed  were  pJotted  on  field  sheets  and  arial  photograr^hs , 
the  land  area  recorded,  and  for  commercial,  Indiiatrial,  semi-public,  and 
public  buildings  the  floor  area  was  measured.   This  data  was  tabulated  and 
then  plotted  on  three  land  use  maps:   one  for  the  central  city  area  of  Libby, 
one  covering  the  entire  Jurisdictional  area  outside  the  central  city,  and  a 
non-reproducible  map  presented  to  the  City  of  Libby  showing  land  use  by  parcel 
within  the  Libby  urbanized  area. 

Tabulations  and  analysis  of  the  Jurisdictional  planning  area  have  been 
conducted  on  two  levels:   one,  the  Jurisdictional  area  outside  the  city,  and 
two,  the  area  of  the  Tiolitical  division  that  exists  between  city  and  county 
which  will  allow  the  dissemination  of  specific  information  to  both  of  the  area's 
governing  bodies.   Summation  tables  for  the  nlannlng  area,  as  a  whole,  are 
Included, 
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JURISDICTIONAL  A^^EA  LAND  USE 

Most  urban  areas  have  a  common  denominator  in  that  they  are  ag- 
glomerations of  varied  land  uses  which  tend  to  cluster  as  mutually  support- 
inf^  districts  or  zones.   The  Central  Business  District,  the  industrial 
district,  the  exclusive  suburb,  and  the  elementary  school  district  and  its 
surrounding  residential  neighborhood  are  examples  of  this  clustering. 

The  area  around  Llbby  has  developed,  for  the  most  pari;,  in  a  strit)  type 
pattern.   Clustering  has  been  limited,  due  in  part  to  the  rarsid  unplanned 
growth  of  the  area  and  the  ready  availability  of  land.   This  strip  pattern 
has  developed  along  the  ma.lor  arterials  in  the  area  -  Highway  2  south  and 
west  of  Libby,  and  along  State  Highway  37  north  and  east  of  Libby,   Strip 
type  develonrnent  has  generally  been  looked  upon  with  disfavor  because  it  is 
generally  inefficient  in  its  use  of  land  and  facilities.   Utilities  such  as 
water,  sewer,  and  streets  must  be  extended  in  linear  fashion,  rather  than 
the  more  efficient  loop  -natterns  that  are  possible  with  clustering  type 
developments,   ^ire  nrotection  is  a  problem,  due  to  increased  distances » 
Traffic  is  increased  because  pedestrian  traffic  and  accessibility  is 
decreased,  resulting  in  increased  street  construction  and  maintenance  costs. 
As  developments  are  strxing  out,  neighbors  have  fewer  ties  and  the  basis  for 
cooperation  is  disintegrated.   This  is  true  of  commercial  and  industrial, 
as  well  as  residential,  develo'nnent'? .   The  strip  developments  that  have 
occurred  around  Libbv  include   a  variety  of  intermixed  uses.   Residences  and 
industrial  and  commercial  establishments  appear  side  by  side.   This  creates 
adverse  conditions  for  maintaining  community  pride  and  furthering  community 
participation.   This  Intermixing  of  uses  is  dealt  with  in  more  detail  in 
the  condition  of  structures  section. 

The  Libby  jurisdictional  i^lanning  area  is  comprised  of  h'{^2'}'?,.^   acres, 
of  which  722.5  (or  only  1.5  "nercent )  is  contained  in  the  corporate  limits  of 
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Llbby,   Of  the  ^6,532,9  acres  of  land  in  the  planninp  area  outside  the  city, 
l,8T^tl  acres  (lt,0  percent)  is  develoried.   Developed  land  Includes  residential, 
commercial,  Industrial,  and  nublic  and  semi-public  land  uses  as  veil  as  land 
devoted  to  streets,  roads,  and  developed  open  spaces.   It  is  apparent  from 
these  fif^ures  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  -nlanning  area  is  outside  the  city 
and  generally  undeveloped, 

Table  28  gives  a  summary  of  existing  land  uses  within  the  noncorporate 
planning  area.   This  table  gives  the  number  of  acres  devoted  to  the  various 
categories  of  land  use  and  indicates  the  percent  of  each  major  classification 
to  the  total  developed  area  within  the  area,  thus  excluding  the  vacant,  forested, 
and  water  areas.   It  is  apparent  from  the  table  that  the  three  major  land  use 
categories  in  the  noncorporate  planning  area  are  streets,  residential,  and 
industrial  with  660,6,  h93,G,   and  i+23,T  acres,  respectively,  devoted  to  these 
uses . 

Extensive  development  has  been  limited  to  main  areas  in  the  noncorporate 
area:   the  area  south  of  Libby  along  Highway  2,  and  the  area  west  of  Libby  and 
south  of  the  Kootenai  ^iver,  with  most  development  south  of  Libby  being 
immediately  along  Highway  2  or  within  a  few  blocks  of  the  highway.   There  are 
approximately  635  housing  units,  291  of  which  are  mobile  homes,  in  this  narrow 
corridor  along  Highway  2,  which  includes  the  area  i;nown  as  UTiite  Haven,   The 
Comprehensive  Area  '.."ide  V.'ater  and  Sewer  Study  states  that  this  area  is  expected 
to  underrco  the  greatest  population  decrease  as  Llbby  Dam  construction  declines. 
This  may  well  he  a  blessing,  as  the  area  is  not  served  by  a  community  water  or 
sewer  sytem  fu>^   a  high  water  table  has  created  well  contamination  and  health 
problems.   Many  residences  In  this  area  are  intermixed  with  other  nonconpatible 
uses,  thus  resulting  in  some  deteriorating  effects  fc  the  area.   This  area  has  a 
high  rate  of  deteriorated  housing  lSLJ%)   compared  to  I'lf^  for  the  planning  area 
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TABLE  28 

LAND  USE 
NONCORPORATE  AREA 


Net  Acroaf^e   jo   of  Developed  Land  %   of  Total  Noncorporate  Land 


Residential 

)i93.6 

26.3?; 

1.1^ 

Commercial 

i+'t,0 

2.3^ 

0.1^ 

Industrial 

'(23cT 

22.6;? 

^,9lo 

Public,  Semi- 

•Publi 

=   98,8 

5.2^ 

0.2^ 

Parks  &  Developed 
Open  Space 

0,5 

0,3^ 

0.01^ 

Streets 

660.6 

35,2^ 

\M 

Railroad 

152.9 

8,1^ 

0.3^ 

TOTAL  DEVELOPED 

1. 

8T1+,1 

100.0^ 

U.o^ 

Water 

808.1 

1.8^ 

Vacant 

1+3,850.7 

9l+.2^ 

UNDEVELOPED 

\h 

,658.8 

96.0^ 

TOTAL  LAND 

1+6 

,532.9 

100.0^ 
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as  a  whole,   Ilonresldentinl  development  Is  generally  sparse  and  scattered. 
The  area  is  served  by  "IcOrade  Elementary  School,  but  no  developed  -nark  areas 
are  available. 

Development  to  the  vest  of  Llbby  has  also  occurred  In  a  strlri  pattern, 
but  ma^<or  residential  areas  have  located  adjacent  to  Highway  2,  rather  than 
Immediately  alonf;  the  hlfrhwa^'.   The  Comprehensive  Area  '.'Ida  Water  and  Ge-.^er 
Plan  projected  that  nor,t   of  the  f^roirth  for  Libby  and  the  Llbby  urban  area  will 
occur  in  this  location.   The  high  school,  new  Junior  high  school,  and  Plunner 
Eleraentar;r  School  •nrovide  impetus  for  futiore  growth  in  the  area.   Presently 
there  are  no  developed  -navhs  or   dedicated  park  sites  in  this  area.   There  are 
6h   housing  units  and  262  mobile  homes  in  the  area.   None  of  these  are  served 
by  the  city  sewer  system,  which  is  within  easy  access  o'''  many  homes.   Most 
hones  are  served  by  the  community  water  system.   Most  residential  units  are 
found  south  of  Highway  2  between  the  city  limits  and  Pioneer  Road  and  north 
of  Skldale  Road,   There  are  irell  over  a  dozen  relatively  small  subdivisions  in 
this  area,   Relationship  between  subdivisions  and  futiire  access  demands  created 
by  these  subdivisions  does  not  aprear  to  have  been  considered  in  the  nlacenent 
or  design  of  most  subdivisions  in  the  area.  As  WTes\ilt,  large  lots  with  ex- 
pensive home  sites  are  adjacent  to  small  lots  suitable  only  for  mobile  hone 
dwellings.   Little  integration  of  the  various  subdivisions  or  systematic  land 
develoT>ment  to  form  continuous  neighborhoods  has  occurred.   This  unr^lanned, 
unregulated  gro^rth  could  become  a  detriment  to  future  developments  in  this 
area.  As  property  values  go  unprotected,  traffic  volumes  Increase  without 
proper  routing,  and  as  small  children  are  forced  to  cross  major  streets  to 
get  to  school,  the  desirability  of  this  area  for  residential  placement  will 
decline.   Already  this  unplanned  development  has  resulted  in  deterioration,  with 
some  locations  showing  up  to  30  percent  of  the  residences  deteriorating.   The 
area  south  of  Highway  2  has  good  potential  to  accommodate  extensive  develop- 
ments, although  good  sites  become  limited  by  adrerse  topography  to  the  west 


of  Pioneer  Road  and  south  of  .Skidale  Road, 

Nonresidential  development  in  the  area  west  of  Libby  has  generally 
located  alonf^  Highway  2,   This  development  has  been  mostly  highway  connercial 
and  industrial.   Commercial  establishments  include  heavy  equipnent  sales  and 
service,  auto  repair  shops,  mobile  home  sales,  a  drive-in  theater,  notels ,  and 
convenience  retail.   Industrial  use  consists  of  warehousing,  bulk  pjas  storage, 
8Jid  a  sand,  gravel,  and  cement  nlant.   These  commercial  and  industrial  units  are 
scattered  alon,*^  Highway  2  for  about  two  miles  west  of  the  city.   This  strip 
development  is  broken  intermittently  by  ntmerous  residences,  farmsteads,  and 
vacant  lands,   Clusterinr:  of  establishments  is  nonexistent.   Some  of  these  units 
are  badly  in  need  of  repair,  while  many  residential  units  abutting  the  highway 
strip  have  been  deteriorating  through  lack  of  maintenance.   The  strip  along 
Highway  2  has  resulted  in  the  usual  problems  of  strip  developments ,  as  previously 
mentioned,  and  has  detracted  from  the  central  business  of  Libby,   Ifnen  businesses 
fail  to  centralize,  they  lose  the  coordinated  power  needed  to  attract  and  cap- 
ture available  retail  sales  dollars. 

In  addition  to  the  two  major  areas  of  development  bordering  Highi/ay  2, 
a  limited  amount  of  development  has  occurred  north  of  the  Kootenai  River,  Along 
State  Highway  37  a  few  commercial  establishments  and  industrial  enterprises  have 
located.   The  commercial  uses  consist  of  a  country  club  and  antique  shop  and 
a  motel  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  planning  area.   Industrial  imits  are 
mostly  warehousing  and  storage  areas  with  a  vermiculite  storage  depot  located 
in  the  extreme  eastern  nart  of  the  Jurisdictional  area.   Adjacent  to  Highway  37 
and  north  of  Libby  is  located  the  Libby  Ranger  Station  and  forest  Service  air- 
field.  In  the  same  vicinity,  several  new,  exclusive  type  subdivisions  are 
developing  overlooking  the  river,  in  addition  to  several  older  areas  located 
near  the  river.   Just  west  of  Pipe  Creek  Road  is  an  area  of  city  oi-med   land 
where  the  city  Auntp   is  located,   West  of  this  city  OTmed  parcel  are  the  county 
shops  and  several  industrial  warehousing  sites.   The  lack  of  planning,  the  inter- 
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mixing  of  uses,  and  locating  of  new  areas  adjacent  to  deteriorating  detract 
from  the  attractiveness  of  this  area,   This  area  has  the  potential  for  develor)- 
Ing  a  ver:'  attractive,  exclusive  forest  and  river  front  residential  village 
atmosphere,   Morth  of  the  Kootenai  River,  near  the  western  ed^e  of  the  planning 
area,  is  a  developing  residential  area.   Presently  there  are  over  125  hones 
located  here.   This  area,  located  primarily  in  Section  29,  is  quite  isolated 
from  shopping  end   community  facilities,  being  over  two  miles  away  fron  a  major 
highway  and  across  the  river  from  Libby,   Outside  of  the  above  mentioned  areas, 
other  development  in  the  planning  area  is  minimal,  linilt^d^te  occasiona^^^^gjer. 
forest  hone  clusters  and  farmsteads. 

Due  to  a  city  ordinance  limiting  mobile  home  placement,  most  mobile  homes 
have  located  outside  the  city  limits.   Many  mobile  homes  have  located  west  of 
Llbby,  Imnedlately  adjacent  to  Highway  2,  or  Just  north  of  the  Highway,   There 
are  presently  over  3,137  mobile  homes  located  within  the  Libby  Jurisdictional 
planning  area,   Althou/»h  the  city  ordinance  does  control  and  greatly  diminishes 
mobile  homes  In  the  city,  it  results  in  uncontrolled  develonments  in  the  surround- 
ing urban  area.   With  the  decline  of  Llbby  Dam  construction  and  the  resultant 
decline  in  po^nulation,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  stablize  the  existing  mobile 
home  parks  and  to  turn  them  Into  community  assets,   VJhat  to  do  with  vacant  home 
sites  and  how  to  erase  the  scars  left  by  boom  periods  should  be  dealt  with  by 
the  community  and  not  left  to  removal  by  deterioration, 
CITY  LniTS  LAIfD  UGE 

The  City  of  Libby  has  developed  quite  compactly  with  no  large  pockets  of 
vacant  land  within  the  developed  nortlons  of  the  city.   Vacant  land  occurs  for 
the  most  part  on  the  fringes  of  the  built-up  area.   The  city  has  groim  mostly 
to  the  south  and  is  fortunate  not  to  be  divided  by  either  the  river  or  the  rail- 
road.  The  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  developed  land  is  not  under  city  Jurisdict- 
ion Is  an  obstacle  for  municipal  integration  and  healthy  community  growth,   The 
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EXISTING  LAND   USE 
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growth  outside  the  city  limits  is  generally  the  result  of  a  reduced  tax  base 
in  the  county  areas.   Often,  however,  the  economic  gains  reaped  by  living  in 
the  county  are  short  lived  as  lack  of  sewage  facilities,  zoning  protection  for 
property  values,  and  unplanned  developments  create  adverse  conditions  for  con- 
tinued residential  growth  and  maintenance.  Development  in  Libby  has  generally 
occurred  around  the  major  arterials  through  the  city.  Highway  2  and  State  High- 
way 37,   Commercial  cgtablishments  have  developed  where  traffic  volumes  are 
highest,  with  residential  units  locating  aroxind  the  commercial  areas.   Table 
29  summarizes  land  use  in  Libby, 


TABLE  29 

LAND 

USE 

CITY  LIMITS 

Net  Acreage   "^  of 

Developed  Land 

%   of  Total 

City  Lejid 

Residential 

163,1 

35.1$^ 

22.65 

Commercial 

32.9 

7.1^ 

1^.55 

Industrial 

12.  I4 

2.7^ 

\,n 

Public,  Seni-Public 

T6.7 

16,  Uf. 

10.6^ 

Parks  &  Developed  Open 

Spaces 

36,5 

!>&% 

l*.l^ 

Streets 

126.2 

21,0% 

17.55 

Railroad 

I8.lt 

ZSlo 

2.65 

TOTAL  DEVELOPED 

1+66.2 

100.0:^ 

61+. 55 

Water 

6.U 

0,9^ 

Vacant 

2^9,9 

31*. 65 

UNDEVELOPED 

256.3 

35,55 

TOTAL  LAND 

722.5 

100.05 

Residential 

Residential  growth  in  Libby  has  been  relatively  compact  in  the  past.   The 
average  residential  lot  size  is  moderate.  Residential  density  is  G^G   dwelling 
units  per  acre,  making  an  average  lot  size  of  6,600  square  feet,  or  approximately 
50  feet  by  127  feet.   There  are  few  vacant  lota  within  developed  sections  of  the 
city. 

Multiple  dwelling  iinits  are  not  significantly  concentrated  around  the 
Central  Business  District,  as  they  are  in  many  cities,  but  are  dispersed  through- 
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out  the  residential  areas. 

Residential  develorment  is  generally  limited  to  areas  west  and  south  of 
the  city.  These  areas  are  locales  where  much  development  has  already  taken 
Tilace,   Consolidation  of  areas  outside  the  city  and  the  concentration  of  develop- 
ment in  the  snarser  develoried  areas  of  the  city  should  be  contemplated.   This  is 
especially  true  in  the  '^lower  Creek  area,  the  Jxmior  high  vicinity,  and  the  area 
south  and  west  of  South  Llbhy  Addition, 

Encroachment  of  residential  areas  hy  commercial  or  other  noncompatible 
uses  has  been  limited,   Overzoning  for  commercial  purposes  shoiold  be  discouraged, 
and  conflicting  uses  in  residential  areas  should  be  encouraged  to  relocate.   Ex- 
pansion of  the  Central  Business  District  into  adjacent  areas,  notably  between 
Mineral  and  Louisiana  Streets,  has  partially  occvirred  with  some  deterioration 
of  structures,  as  noted  in  the  condition  of  sttnictures  section. 

Commercial 

Commercial  development  in  Libby  has  been  generally  centralized  along 
Highway  2  and  along  Mineral  Avenue  from  the  railroad  tracks  until  it  intersects 
Highway  2,   Libby  is  fortunate  to  have  its  Central  Biisiness  District  located  on 
Mineral  Avenue,  adjacent  to  Highway  2  and  Highway  37,   These  routes  by-pass 
through  traffic  while  providing  good  access  to  the  C,B,D,   This  location  for  the 
Central  Business  District  is  fairly  unique  and  an  asset  that  should  be  capitalized 
on  by  making  the  area  an  attractive  place  for  pedestrian  movement. 

The  Libby  Central  Business  District  has  suffered  some  loss  of  character 
as  businesses  have  located  in  lower  tax  areas  rather  than  filling  in  the  vacant 
and  vacated  sites  along  Mineral  Avenue,   The  location  of  businesses  outside  the 
Central  Business  District  is  generally  short  sighted,  for  as  businesses  spread 
out  over  larger  areas,  they  lose  dron-in  trade  and  lose  the  power  to  generate 
leisurely  shopping  trips,   It  is  estimated  in  the  economic  section  that  more  than 
8  million  of  available  retail  dollars  in  Lincoln  County  were  lost  to  other  areas. 
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A  compact   showpinp?  district    provtdinc    adorjuate  off-street  parking 
and  creating  a  pedestrian  atraosphere  can  help  recapture   sone  of  these  lost 

retail  dollars. 

Industrial 

MiW— iiL-n^-fci  [    nil  111 

Industrial  use  is  concentrated  along  the  railroad  tracks,  with  a  few  ware- 
houses scattered  throughout  the  city.   It  is  unusual  for  a  city  the  size  of  Libby 
serving  as  the  business  center  for  Lincoln  Coiinty  to  have  so  few  warehouses  and 
distribution  facilities.   The  largest  indixstrial  facility  in  the  area,  3t,  Regis 
Paper  Conpany,  borders  the  city  on  the  east  and  generally  forms  a  barrier  limiting 
develoTOTient  east  of  the  city. 

Public  and  Semi-Public 

Public  buildings  are  grouped  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  Central  Business 
District  and  are  adequately  located  for  good  access  and  central  location c   Schools 
are  generally  well  placed  in  the  city,  althoxigh  Highway  2  is  a  traffic  hazard  for 
children  living  south  of  its   As  development  increases  west  of  the  city.  Flower 
Creek  may  become  a  hazard  for  elementary  school  children.   Churches  are  located 
throughout  the  city,  while  fraternal  and  other  service  organization  meeting  places 
are  doimtoim.  Location  of  these  uses  in  the  CjBjD,  helps  to  generate  activity  in 
the  area  during  the  off-peak  shopping  hours , 

Parks  and  Developed  Open  Spaces 

Much  of  the  city  is  without  adequate  access  to  park  areas.   The  distribution 
of  park  areas  is  generally  on  the  fringes  of  the  city,  with  no  park  facilities  in 
the  central  city.   The  amount  of  park  lands  and  the  number  of  parks  is  low  compared 
to  other  cities  of  similar  size.   The  location  of  parks  near  the  railroad  tracks 
provides  an  excellent  buffer  between  residential  and  industrial  uses,  and  is  to 
be  commended.   The  use  of  park  areas  as  buffer   zones  will  be  recommended  in  the 
Comprehensive  Plaui, 
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Gtreetn  and  iiicrhvnva 

Like  nnny   cities,  the  street  pattern  for  Llbby  I3  the  gridiron.   This 
arranpenent ,  as  well  ar?  the  relatively  short  blocks,  uses  a  substantial  amount 
of  land  for  streets.   The  wide  streets  in  the  business  section  are  an  asset 
to  the  city,   Lincoln  Boulevard  is  a  fine  example  of  community  pride  and 
accomplishnent. 

Streets  in  newly  desif^ned  subdivisions  throughout  the  county  are  con- 
forming more  to  the  topography  and  are  being  made  narrower  to  increase  the 
taxable  land  area  and  decrease  maintenance  and  constiniction  costs ^    In  addition, 
these  residential  streets  are  carr^/ing  less  traffic  because  they   are  designed 
only  to  provide  limited  access  to  adjacent  property  while  feeding  into  major 
arterials  and  collector  streets, 

Connarison  with  Other  Cities 

Table  30  compares  the  developed  land  uses  in  Libby  with  those  of  other 
cities  in  the  Rocky  'lountain  area  of  comnarable  size  and  with  an  imaginary 
typical  city  of  ideal  r>roportions.   Although  the  fif^ires  are  based  on  land  use 
within  cities  and  do  not  consider  developmeni  outside  corporate  limits,  they 
do  provide  a  relative  basis  for  evaluation.   Also,  in  comparing  the  level  of 
use  in  Libby  to  other  cities,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  contribution  of 
that  use  to  other  areas  and  the  maintenance  of  that  use  by  outside  agents. 
Thus,  Libby  has  a  high  level  of  commercial  use,  not  because  it  is  over- 
commercialized,  but  because  it  serves  as  the  primary  trade  area  for  all  of 
Lincoln  County,   The  relationship  of  the  figures  to  the  character  of  each  city 
is  emphasized. 


1,   Subdivisions  today  are  generally  planned  with  no  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  area  in  streets. 
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The  poreenta»^e  of  developed  land  for  residences  In  Ll"bby  compares 
favorablv  to  that  found  In  other  cities,   A  comparison  of  the  acres  per  1^000 
persons  devoted  to  residential  use  shows  that  lot  size  per  dwelling  unit  is 
larger  than  in  many  other  cities.   The  decreased  density  of  dwelling  units 
is  due  to  many  individual  land  oimera  who  have  combined  tvro  of  the  originally 
platted  25  foot  wide  lots  into  a  single  lot  50  feet  wide.   This  conbinin*^  of 
lots  is  a  credit  to  the  city,  as  it  has  limited  the  congestion  of  housing  linits 
and  has  deterred  the  deterioration  that  has  occurred  in  cities  where  the  original 
25  foot  lots  'jere  individually  developed.   The  per  capita  acreage  of  residential 
use  for  the  planning  area  as  a  whole,  65,8  acres  per  1,000  persons,  is 
significantly  greater  than  the  ner   canita  acreage  found  in  any  of  the  cities 
listed  in  Table  30,   This  high  per  capita  fig^ire  supports  the  general  observation 
that  a  spacious  and  serai-rural  type  setting  is  the  preferred  residential  environ- 
ment in  Libby,   The  T5ercentage  figure  for  residential  use  in  Libby,  though 
slightly  less  than  ontinal,  compares  favorably  to  a  typical  city,  see  Table  30, 
This  percentage  figure  for  Libby  is  expected  to  rise  as  future  develonments 
reflect  the  desire  for  open  anace  living. 

The  amount  of  land  devoted  to  commercial  uses  is  relatively  high,  as 
relected  in  both  percentage  and  per  capita  figures.   The  commercial  areas  in 
Libby  serve  as  the  major  trade  center  for  Lincoln  Coxinty  and  a  large  area  of 
northwestern  Montana,  and  thus  the  amount  of  commercial  land  in  Libby  is  ex- 
pected to  be  greater  than  the  amount  found  in  a  typical  city.   The  connercial 
Ismd  use  per  capita  figures  for  the  city  and  total  nlanning  area  of  10,0  and 
7,8  acres  per   1,000  persons,  respectively,  are  considered  too  high  despite 
the  large  trade  area  served.   The  per  canita  figures  for  other  cities  are  quite 
similar  to  Libby,  but  in  each  city  (except  Livingston)  the  amount  of  land  de- 
voted to  commercial  use  was  in  excess  of  the  amount  required.   Thus,  although 
the  analysis  cannot  indicate  exactly  how  much  commercial  area  is  required,  it 
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is  clearly  evident  that  more  land  than  is  required  is  devoted  to  commercial 
enterprise.   The  excess  land  area  is  generally  the  resiilt  of  strip  develop- 
ments along  Highway  2  and  the  lack  of  concentration  of  the  conmercial  \ises 
that  exist  in  the  central  city^  Again,  it  is  emphasized  that  a  more  compact 
clustering  of  commercial  uses  in  strategic  areas  would  result  in  far  more 
efficient  use  of  land  and  greater  convenience  to  shoppers. 

The  percentage  of  industrial  land  use  in  the  city  is  considered  rather  low. 
This  low  figure  is  due  in  part  to  a  general  lack  of  warehousing  facilities. 
However,  the  per  capita  amount  of  land  devoted  to  industrial  use  is  not  signifi- 
cantly different  than  foiind  in  other  cities  of  similar  sizeo   IJhen  the  planning 
area  as  a  whole  is  considered,  it  is  found  that  18,6  percent  of  the  developed 
land  and  k,k   acres  per  1,000  persons  is  devoted  to  Industrial  use.   These 
figures  are  substantially  greater  than  those  normally  found  for  an  area  such 
as  Libhy,   This  large  industrial  base  is  chiefly  the  result  of  the  St,  Regis 
Paper  Company  complex.   There  is,  however,  an  apparent  deficiency  in  snail  home 
owned  manufacturing  or  industrial  uses.   Home  owned,  locally  meinaged  industrial 
firms  are  generally  the  most  difficult  form  of  industrial  development  to  establish, 
but  yield  the  most  stable  economic  return  to  the  community, 

Libby  has  an  outstanding  level  of  land  base  for  its  public  and  semi-public 
uses.   This  is  generally  due  to  acnuisition  of  adequate  sites  for  schools,  public 
buildings,  and  churches.   This  is  a  real  credit  to  Libby  for,  as  seen  in  the 
Table  30,  many  communities  are  badly  lacking  in  adequate  land  for  providing 
necessary  and  essential  cornnunity  facilities. 

The  emoxmt   of  land  ^or   nark  and  open  snace  use  anpears  good  for  the  city. 
However,  the  noncorporate  portion  o^  t^  planning  area  has  only  0,3  percent  of  the 
developed  land  devoted  to  >arks.   Since  park  area  for  residents  in  the  non- 
corporate areas  is  almost  entirely  lacking,  the  citizens  of  Libby  are  support- 
ing park  lands  which  are  used  by  residents  outside  the  city  who  do  not  pay  to- 
ward park  acquisition  or  maintenance.   Thus,  what  appears  to  be  an  adequate 
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TABLE  31 

lAWD   USE 
TOTAL  PLANNinr,  AREA 


Net  Aereaf^e    ,1  of  Developed  Land   f-   of  Total  Planning  Area 


Residential 

Commercial 

Industrial 


656. 7 

T6.9 
1*36.1 


Public,   Demi-Public     175,5 


Parks 

37,0 

Streets 

787,2 

Railroads 

171 « 3 

TOTAL  DEVELOPED 

2,3i+0.3 

Water 

81U.5 

Vacant 

kk 

,100,6 

UNDEVELOPED 

l|  1^,915.1 

TOTAL  LAiro 

1+7,255.4 

28.1;? 

3.3^ 
18.6 

7,5^ 

1.6^ 

33.65? 

1,3% 


100.0^ 


l.)»^ 

0.2^ 
0,95? 
0.1*^ 
0,1^ 
1.6^ 
0,1+^ 

ic7;^ 

93»3^ 


5.  Of. 


95. ( 


100,0^ 
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amotmt  of  park  land  for  the  city,  9»1  acres  per  1,000,  is  in  reality  only 
3,0  acres  jier   1,000  when  the  surrounding  area  is  considered.   Pioneer  Park 
and  Highwood  Park  will  add  to  the  amount  of  available  park  land,  significantly, 
when  they  are  developed  and  access  iraproved« 

The  amount  of  area  devoted  to  streets  is  another  credit  to  Libby,   The 
amount  of  land  in  street  use  is  lower  than  that  found  in  many  smaller  cities e 
This  increases  the  amount  of  developable  and  taxable  land,  as  well  as  reducing 
costs  for  street  Improvement  and  maintenance.  As  the  vacant  lands  within  the 
city  are  developed,  the  per  capita  street  area  is  expected  to  decline = 

The  amount  of  railroad  right-of-way  is  normal  for  a  city  the  size  of 
Libby.   The  present  rail  service  appears  adequate  with  enough  right-of-way 
available  to  handle  foreseeable  demandsk,  Libby  is  quite  fortvinate  not  to  have 
been  dissected  by  the  railroad  as  so  many  cities  have  been^ 

Land  Capabilities 

Developable  land  in  the  planning  area  is  limited.  Limiting  factors  in- 
clude natural  characteristics  of  topography,  soils,  drainage,  and  restraints 
of  lajid  ownership  policies,   1/hen  slope  exceeds  25  percent  (25  foot  rise  ver 
100  horizontal  feet),  most  developments  are  impractical.  Areas  with  high 
water  tables,  unstable  subsoil,  and  flood  plains  often  require  large  public 
outlays  to  sustain  develonraents  and  often  should  remain  as  open  space »   The 
land  policies  of  State  and  i^ederal  agencies  often  require  governmental  lands 
to  be  managed  under  a  sustained  yield  principle,  thus  making  them  unavail- 
able for  private  development.  The  lane  holdings  of  Sto  Regis  Paper  Company 
are  similarly  managed. 

Major  developments  in  the  Libby  area  are  limited  for  the  most  part  to 
the  present  urban  area,  extending  south  along  Highway  2  to  li/hite  Haven  and 
west  to  Huffman  Acres,   Developments,  especially  south  of  Libby,  will  need 
to  consider  the  high  water  table,  as  well  as  the  drainage  characteristics 
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of  Libby  and  Slower  Creeks,   Develoment  11016111181  for  areas  north  of  the 
Kootenai  River  is  United  to  areas  adjacent  to  the  river,  due  to  topof^raphlc 
constraints  near  the  westein  and  eastern  edges  of  the  planning  area  and  the 
National  ^orest  which  occunies  most  of  the  lands  north  of  the  river  along 
Pipe  Creek  Road,   Areas  for  private  use  southwest  and  southeast  of  Libby  are 
United  by  topography  euid  land  o^mership  constraints.   St.  Regis  has  large 
holdings  southwest  of  Libby,  while  the  U,  S,  Forest  Service  controls  nost  land 
southeast  of  the  city, 

Floor  Space  Inventor;/' 

Floor  space  provides  a  more  accurate  measure  of  the  distribution  and 
Intensity  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity  than  does  land  use  acreage 
data,   ^or  this  reason,  an  inventory  of  the  gross  floor  area  of  all  conmercial 
and  Industrial  uses  was  made.   This  inventory  included  manufacturing,  whole- 
saling, retail,  service,  and  other  coitmiercial  uses.   The  number  of  establishments 
in  each  t;rpe  of  use  and  their  accompanying  sales  are  given  in  the  econonic 
chapter.   This  section  nrovldes  data  on  gross  floor  space  for  the  various  tynes 
of  establishments,   Arcnroximations  for  future  floor  space  renulrements  are 
given  in  the  econonic  cha-nter.   These  approximations  are  for  net  floor  area  or 
sales  area.   Gross  floor  area  includes  storage  areas  and  other  non-saJLes  areas. 

Commercial  covers  a  broad  range  of  uses,  includinf^  retail,  service, 
office,  recreation,  and  hotels-motels.   Retail  uses  have  been  segregated  into 
three  categories:   convenience  (grocerj',  drug,  and  gas  stations),  selling 
goods  on  a  "drop-in"  basis;  primary  (department,  appare?  and  Jewelry  stores, 
supermarkets,  and  variety  stores)  where  parking  is  a  nrimary  consideration; 
and  secondary  (consumer  goods  requiring  special  handling  or  storage  facilities 
and  wholesaling  firms).   The  service  classification  includes  repairs,  trans- 
portation depots,  and  personal  care;  the  office  classification  consists  of 
banking,  professional  services,  and  administrative  offices;  and  recreation 
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coTTTirises  theaters,  bo'rlinr^  alleys,  and  billiard  halls.   Industrial  unor. 
Include  nanu'^'acturi nr ,  machine  shons ,  warehous inr; ,  open  storage,  and  heavy 
industrial  renair  or  fabricating^  shons.   The  St,  Regis  Par>er  Company   conTlex 
is  not  included  in  this  floor  sDace  analysis  because  the  larf^e  nnount  of  floor 
space  associated  with  the  nlant  would  have  obscured  the  statistics  of  smaller 
Industrial  uses. 

The  inventor:'  recorded  over  half  a  nillion  square  feet  of  floor  area  in 
the  planning  area.   Industrial  floor  space  eccovmted  for  over  25  nercent  of  the 
total  floor  snace,  while  ■nrimar?/'  retail  followed  closely  with  23,9  percent.   This 
high  percentage  of  industrial  Is  significant,  showing  that  even  without  consider- 
ing St,  Regis,  a  larre  sector  of  private  enterprise  is  devoted  to  industrial 
pursuits.   Tables  32  and  33  give  the  anoiint  and  nercentage  of  floor  space  for 
different  sectors  of  the  nlanning  area.   The  following  map  gives  a  detailed 
picture  of  land  use  and  building  location  for  the  central  city. 

All  retail  uses  combined  accounted  for  the  greatest  nercentage  of  floor 
space,  comprising  'i3,3  percent  of  the  total, 

Table  33  shows  that  62,2  nercent  of  all  commercial  floor  space  is  contained 
in  the  central  city  area  of  Libby,   This  figure  indicates  that  the  central  city 
is  losing  its  dominance  as  the  center  of  trade  and  business  activity.   The  fact 
that  T'l.U  percent  of  the  vacant  commercial  floor  space  is  in  the  central  city 
gives  further  evidence  of  this  decline.   It  is  reassuring  that  less  than  five 
percent  of  the  floor  snace  in  both  the  planning  area  and  the  centraJ.  city  is 
vacant.   But,  with  completion  of  Libby  Dan,  this  figiire  can  be  expected  to  rise. 
Steps  should  be  taken  to  limit  the  percentage  of  vacancy  in  the  central  city, 
€ia  continued  vacancy  can  lead  to  increased  deterioration  of  structures  in  the 
central  city  and  a  further  decline  in  business  activity.   However,  the  central 
city  still  has  a  high  percentage  of  the  total  floor  space  for  primary  retail, 
8U.3  percent,  and  office  use,  95. '<  nercent.   This  indicates  that  although  the 
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Retail 

Primary 

Secondary 

Convenience 

Commercial  Services 

Industrial 

Commercial  Recreation 

Public  Offices 

Private  Offices 

Vacant  Commercial 

TOTAL 


TABLE 

32 

TOTAL  CITY 

OF 

LIBBY 

Souare  Feet 

C 

Percent  of 
:ity  Floor  Space 

1140,953 
56,560 
39,333 

30.6;? 
12.3^ 

e.5'J 

140,192 

8.75c 

81,276 

17.6^ 

1         26,1*?U 

5.7^ 

6,625 

1,5*5 

»42.332 

9.2f? 

27.062 

^?^ 

1*60,775 

100.0? 

TABLE 

33 

CENTRAL  CITY 

OF 

LIBBY 

Percent  of  Total 
^loor  Space 

22.0;E 
0.9^ 

6.?r. 
6.3r. 

12.7" 
1.0? 

14.2? 
72. of^ 


Percent  of 


Percent  of  Total 
Floor  Snace 


Retail 

^rlmar"' 

128,913 

32.3? 

20.1? 

Secondar'/' 

56,56R 

1)..2? 

a.fl-^ 

Convenience 

36.701 

9.2? 

5.7f. 

Commercial  Services 

3l.,l»52 

8.6? 

5.1.? 

Industrial 

'•5,030 

11.5'« 

7.2? 

Commercial 

Reerefttion 

26,14314 

6.6? 

'i.l? 

Public  Offices 

6,625 

1.7« 

1.0? 

Private  Offices 

>40,1»U2 

10.2? 

6.3? 

Vacant  Cormerclal 

22,696 

5.7? 

3.6? 

TOTAL 


308,663 


100.0? 


62.2? 
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Retail 

Primary 

Secondary 

Convenience 

Commercial  Services 

Industrial 


Public  Offices 
Private  Offices 
Vacant  Commercial 
TOTAL 


TABLE 

3li 

TOTAL  PLANNING 

AREA 

Square  Feet 

Percent 
Total  Floor  Sisace 

309,265 
96,755 
59,65)4 

23.9^ 

15.1^ 

9.3^ 

50,293 

7.9^ 

165,8)(3 

25.9% 

n     3)4,767 

5M 

6,985 

1.1^ 

)42,332 

6.6^ 

30.516 

1*.8% 

6)iO,001 

100.0^ 

TABLE  35 
NON-CORPORATE  PLANNING  AREA 


Retail 

Prlmajy 

Secondai^r 

Convenience 


Square  Feet 


11,903 
140,187 
20,321 


Commercial  Services  10,101 

Industrial  8)4,567 

Commercial  Recreation  8,333 

Public  Offices  36O 

Private  Offices  

Vacsmt   Commercial  3.^514 

TOTAL  179 ,226 


Percent 
Non-Corporate  Floor  Snace 

22, )4^ 

11.  i4?^ 

5,6% 
1*7. 2% 

)4.7% 

0,2% 


1.9% 


100.0% 


Percent  Total 
Floor  Snace 


1.8% 
6.3% 
3.2% 

1.6% 

13,2% 
1.3% 
0,1% 

0,5% 
28,0% 
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central  city  is  declining,  it  is  still  strong  enough  to  retain  its  principle 
uses, 

A  larpje  aroovint  of  coirmercial  service  is  conducted  in  the  central  city 
which  mif^ht  well  be  better  located  in  a  highway  commercial  areac   The  central 
city  has  twice  as  much  conmercial  service  as  is  found  in  the  rest  of  the  city. 
Oftentimes  services  such  as  automotive  repair  shops  create  undesirable  effects 
on  the  central  shopping  district,  especially  with  regard  to  traffic  and  parkingg 
Industrial  uses  in  the  central  city  nay  also  have  similar  undesirable  effects, 
especially  when  they  are  not  concentrated.   Industrial  uses  are  presently 
scattered  throughout  the  central  city  instead  of  being  concentrated  along  or 
near  the  railroad  tracks  in  a  compact,  efficient  cluster. 

Industrial  uses  in  the  noncorporate  area,  which  accounts  for  ^7,2  percent 
of  the  floor  space  for  this  area  and  13«2  percent  of  the  total  floor  space, 
is  also  scattered  and  unclustered.  The  location  of  industrial  uses  next  to 
retail  establishments  detracts  from  their  image  and  lowers  their  ability  to 
attract  shoppers.  Industrial  develoTOnent  should  be  encouraged  to  cluster  and 
form  planned  industrial  areas  where  traffic  access  can  be  designed  to  limit 
congestion  and  increase  traffic  movement. 

Observations  s 

1,  Business  activity  in  the  central  city  is  declining, 

2,  Vacant  areas  and  buildings  in  the  central  city  are  not  being  redeveloped, 

3,  Secondai^'  and  convenience  retail  are  locating  outside  the  city, 

U,     Available  sales  dollars  in  Lincoln  County,  amoimting  to  $8  million  are 
spent  outside  the  coxonty.  This  aaourits  to  nearly  ^+0  percent  of  the  actual  sales 
in  Lincoln  Countj', 

5,  Industrial  develormient  in  the  city  and  the  •planning  area  is  scattered 
and  unclusterede 

6,  Intermixing  of  uses  results  in  increased  rates  of  structural 

deterioration, 
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7,  Lack  of  clusterinR  of  buainesa   reduces  the  araount  of  businens   and 
de/^rades   the  •nronotlonal   bane  of  the  bualnesn    connunlty, 

8,  The  central   clt"   is   still  vibrant   and  the  main   shopping  district 
for  the  county, 

9,  The  central   city  has   the  potential   for  increasing  its   attractiveness, 
rironotlonal  base,    rjid  sales   level, 

Condition  of   Structures 

A  condition  of  structures  survey  iras  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the 
land  use  siirvey,   Stiuctures  in  the  planning  area  were  evaliiated  according 
to  criteria  developed  by  the  Montana  State  Department  of  Planning,   Each 
structure  was  evaluated  and  rated  on  the  basis  of  its  foundation,  walls, 
windows,  roofs,  and  chimney.   Structures  were  then  determined  to  be  either 
substandard  or  atajidard.   The  condition  of  structures  survey  considers  only 
the  exterior  condition  of  buildings j  however,  it  gives  a  relative  indication 
of  the  quality  of  structures  within  the  community.   The  standard  criteria  for 
str^actural  condition  that  was  used  makes  it  possible  to  compare  the  condition 
of  structures  in  Libby  to  other  communities. 

In  preparing  the  analysis  of  condition  of  structures  for  the  Libby 
planning  area,  two  generalized  condition  of  structures  maps  were  prepared, 
showing  rhe  condition  of  structures  in  the  central  part  of  Libby  and  the 
condition  of  structures  in  the  entire  planning  area  outside  the  central  city. 
In  order  to  determine  the  area  of  structural  deterioration,  the  data  was  platted 
by  half  block  averag""  ■**'«■»•  ■•■'Ha  central  city  and  by  general  groupings  for  the 
planning  area.   In  addition  to  the  two  maps ,  Table  36  was  prepared  showing 
the  number  and  percentage  of  various  type  buildings  in  the  standard  or  sub- 
standard classification  for  the  city  and  total  planning  area. 

Table  36  shows  that  only  1^,1  percent  of  all  structures  are  considered 
substandard,  both  in  the  city  and  total  planning  area.   Although  data  on 
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condition  of  structures  for  other  cities  Is  somewhat  limited,  1^+  percent 
is  a  relatively  low  fi^re«   The  highest  percentage  of  deterioration  occurs 
in  the  industrial  sector,  followed  hy  the  public  and  semi-public  categorvo 
The  high  percentage  of  substandard  public  and  semi-public  buildings  is  largely 
due  to  several  meeting  halls  for  fraternal  type  organizations  which  are  in 
need  of  some  repairs   Residential  deterioration  is  dealt  with  specifically 
in  the  housing  chanter,  but  the  1^+  percent  figure  for  substandard  residential 
units  is  relatively  lowe 

Although  deterioration  in  the  area  is  limited,  there  are  reasons  to  be- 
lieve that  blight  will  Increase  if  steps  are  not  taken o  The  major  amount  of 
deterioration  in  the  area  appears  to  be  the  result  of  an  interraixinn  of 
different  types  of  land  use,  such  as  Industrial,  commercial,  and  residentialo 
This  creates  an  environment  that  is  not  favorable  for  any  of  the  uses  carried 
on  in  a  specific  area^   The  traffic  required  by  the  commercial  has  deleterious 
effects  on  residences  and  the  residential  takes  up  space  needed  for  commercial 
parking.   Thus,  a  lack  of  confidence  by  both  residential  and  commercial  property 
owners  ensues  and  neither  o^Tier  properly  maintains  his  -nropertyt   VJhen  property 
owners  cannot  determine  if  adjacent  property  will  be  used  in  a  compatable 
manner,  ■nride  of  oi-mershi-n  Is  decreased.   Without  the  confidence  that  an  In- 
vestmen-l  in  home  Innrovement  and  maintenance  will  be  realized  in  resale  value, 
necessary  upkeep  is  not  carried  out,   The  same  is  true  of  commercial  or  Indus- 
trie" property  where  residential  uses  encrouch  on  access  and  Interfere  with 
the  free  flow  of  vehicular  or  pedestrian  traffic.   Because  new  development 
has  had  substantial  land  area  in  which  to  move,  there  has  been  little  Impetus 
for  redevelopment  of  exlstln^T:  structures  or  Ismd,  As  mentioned  in  the  land  use 
section,  the  resulting  widespread  developments  causes  a  taxing  of  utilities 
servicing  both  business  establishments  and  residential  areas,   Incompatable 
land  uses  should  be  segregated,  especially  in  regard  to  residential  developments. 
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In  addition,  many  aubstandard  industrial  bulldinprn  are  abemdoned  and 
residential  developments  are  encroaching  upon  them.   These  old  stnactures 
cause  safety  hazards j  denolltlon  of  these  buildings  and  re-use  of  the  land 
should  be  considered, 

As  seen  on  the  Jurisdictional  condition  of  structures  mat),  deterioration 
is  greatest  alont?  Highway  2,  both  south  and  west  of  the  city.   These  are  the 
areas  where  the  fleetest  amount  of  land  use  intermixture  has  occurred. 
Deterioration  has  generally  been  scattered  and  has  not  reached  the  nolnt  of 
developed  riockets  of  blifjht.   Deterioration  in  the  central  city  is  also  generally 
scattered.   Two  areas  do  show  a  slight  concentration  of  blight:   along  the  east 
aide  of  California  Street  and  spreading  east,  and  In  the  northwest  part  of  the 
city.   The  area  east  of  California  is  generally  a  mixture  of  residential  and 
connercial  where  deterioration  in  the  northwest  is  the  resiolt  of  a  few 
deteriorated  residences  on  generally  vacant  blocks  or  older  residences  In  need 
of  some  repair  IntersDersed  with  standard  houses. 

Several  means  are  available  for  deterring  continued  deterioration  and 
for  improving  existing  areas  of  deterioration.   Consistent  zoning  and  building 
code  administration  can  do  much  to  stimulate  self  improvement.   Zoning 
guarantees  certain  development  rights  and  responsibilities  to  certain  areas  and 
piurcels  of  land.   In  return  for  abiding  by  the  zoning  regulations,  a  property 
owner  is  assured  that  his  neighbors  will  do  likewise.   Neighborhood  improve- 
ments such  as  lighting,  street  paving,  improved  drainage,  utility  improvements, 
and  visual  enhancement  can  stimulate  new  development  and  community  pride. 
New  parks  in  residential  areas  and  new  parking  areas  for  customers  in 
commercial  districts  can  increase  community  solidarity  in  the  development 
steiges  and  in  the  usage  of  these  facilities.   Neighborhood  clean-up  campaigns 
organized  by  service  groups  or  simply  Interested  citizens  can  stimulate  com- 
munity pride. 
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Housing 

Housing  in  the  Libby  r^lanning  area  was  briefly  discussed  under 
residential  land  use  in  the  land  use  inventory  section.   First  count  data 
from  the  1970  Census  provides  additional  information  on  the  existing  housing 
situtation. 

In  i960  there  were  ^+,2^+5  housing  units  within  Lincoln  Coiinty,  with 
almost  three  out  of  every  four  units  of  the  rural  non-fam  type,  and  only 
one  unit  in  five  located  in  the  urban  centers.   In  1970,  housing  units  had 
increased  by  1,668  units  to  5,913,   Although  information  from  the  1970 
Census,  which  breaks  do-vm  housing  \inits  into  the  farm  and  non-farm  categories 
is  not  yet  available,  data  does  show  that  over  four  out  of  five  (82^)  of 

the  housing  \inits  are  located  in  rural  areas  and  that  less  than  one  unit 

2 
in  five  {lQ%)    is  located  In  an  urbanized  area.   The  increase  in  rural 

housing  units  is  in  accord  with  population  data  which  shows  an  increase  in 

the  percentage  of  persons  living  In  rural  areas,  from  77 J+  ■nercent  of  the 

county  population  in  I960  to  I80I  percent  in  1970,   Housing  and  ponulation 

data  supports  the  assumption  of  the  Comprehensive  Area  I/ide  Water  and  Sewer 

Plan,  which  states,  "The  -nopulation  growth  in  Lincoln  County,  present  and 

future,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  rural  non-farm  areas  \rill   continue  to 

serve  as  an  attractive  location  for  residential  development." 


1,   Gix  additional  mobile  homes  were  discovered  to  have  located  irithin 
the  City  of  Libby  between  the  time  that  the  U,  S,  Census  was  taken 
in  April,  1970,  and  the  land  use  inventory  taken  in  September,  1970, 
These  six  additional  units  were  incorporated  into  the  Census  data 
and  considered  in  all  tabulations  and  analysise 

2s   Rural  areas  include  Incorporated  towns  with  a  population  under  2,500, 
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1970  Census  data  shows  that  there  were  5,30'(  occupied  dwelllnf:  units 
In  Lincoln  County,   O^Tners  occupied  3,8lO  or  72  percent  of  the  dwelllnf^  units, 
while  l»i*99  or  28  percent  were  occupied  by  renters,'  Within  the  City  of  Llbby 
there  were  1,000  occu'nied  dwelling  units,  of  which  658  or  65  percent  were  o^mer 
occupied  and  350  units,  or  35  'oercent  were  renter  occupied.   As  expected,  the 
percentage  of  renter  occupied  units  is  irreater  in— t-he  urban  area.   The  ner- 
centa^e  of  ovmer  and  renter  occupied  units,  is  about  average  for  Llbby,  in 
comparison  to  other  cities  of  similar  size.   The  percentage  figures  for  the 
state  as  a  whole  are  6f1  •nercent  owner  occur»ied  and  3'i  nercent  renter  occuriiedo 
Thus,  Llbby  comnares  almost  identically  to  the  state  figures,   Oimershi'n  In 
the  county  is  above  the  state  average,  but  comnarable  to  most  other  rural  areas. 

Average  value  for  o'<mer  occupied  units  in  Lincoln  Coiinty  is  listed  at 
$13,861+  by  the  U.  S,  Census,   For  the  City  of  Llbby,  the  average  value  is 
slightly  higher  at  $l'+,2li2,   This  difference  in  valuation  may  be  due  in  part 
to  the  poorer  condition  of  some  occupied  houses  outside  the  city  limits  and  the 
lack  of  adequate  water  or  sewage  facilities  for  a  higher  proportion  of  rural 
homes.   Value  of  oimer  occu-pied  homes  in  the  county  as  a  whole  is  significantly 
below  the  statewide  average  of  $15,1+75,   It  should  be  recognized  that  the  value 
of  most  oimer  occupied  homes  in  rural  counties  is  generally  below  the  state 
average,   Lincoln  com^nares  favorably  with  other  counties  In  the  State  of  similar 
size  and  character,   T^^or  the  City  of  Llbby,  the  value  of  oimer  occu-nied  homes 
is  also  below  the  statewide  average,  as  are  the  value  of  homes  in  most  of  the 
smaller  cities  in  the  Ctnte,   Home  value  in  Libby,  when  compared  to  other 
cities,  is  about  average  or  slightly  below.   The  average  value  of  the  lonits 
which  are  for  sal-'  in  the  county  is  listed  at  $12,130,  while  In  the  city  the 
value  of  such  units  is  only  $9,083,   The  number  of  lonits  for  sale  in  the  county 
and  city  are  limited  ond  thus  any  generalization  on  the  differences  in  vplur.tion 
between  city  and  county  homes  is  presixmptuous , 
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Census  data  ^or  1970  gho'^3  the  average  rent  paid  for  renter  occupied 
dwellings  in  the  city  and  county  is  $03,00  and  $76.00  per  month,  respectively. 
The  $76,00  per  nonth  avera/^e  rent  figure  for  Lincoln  is  substantial!-"  above 
the  figures  for  -ther  counties  of  similar  population.   Tlie  cit"  fir^uro  of 
$83,00  per   nonth  is  Trell  above  the  average  rent  paid  in  other  cities  of  sinilar 
population  and  above  the  rotate  averat^e  rent  figure  of  $7i^o00  r^er  nontho   The 
high  rent  is  probably  the  result  of  increased  denends  brought  about  by  Libby 
Dam  construction.   As  dan  constr'jctlon  declines,  it  seonra  aTr^roririate  to  begin 
reevaluating  the  rent  structure  In  the  area  to  bring  it  back  into  line  '.flth 
other  areas  of  the  state.   This  nay  already  be  happening,  considering  the  rent 
rates  being  asked  ^or   vacant  rental  units.    Average  rent  value  of  the  units 
that  e-e  tem-noraril"  vacant  is  calculated  to  be  $70,00  ner  month  for  city  units, 
and  $60.00  per  month  for  county  units.   Average  monthly  rent  figures  are  suggest- 
ed to  be  approximately  25  Tiercent  of  a  person's  monthly  net  income  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Adninlstratlon,   This  25  percent  figure,  however,  is  regarded 
by  some  to  be  too  high.   Rent  rates  should  be  regarded  in  light  of  income 
characteristics.   As  sho^^m  in  the  population  chapter,  the  income  in  the  area 
does  not  substantiallv  differ  from  that  for  the  State  as  a  whole,  exce-nt  in  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  middle  and  lower  middle  income  brackets ^   As  the  dan 
impact  declines,  it  can  be  ex'nected  that  the  remaining  population  will  be  more 
stable  and  inclined  toward  hone  o'(mershlp.   Thus,  the  demand  for  rental  units 
will  generally  decrease,  resulting  in  a  relative  increase  in  demand  for  rentals 
by  the  people  in  the  lower  Income  groups,  such  as  younc  families  or  retired 
persons.  (Rental  nrlces  In  the  city  are  generally  higher  than  rural  rental  rates 
due  to  conveniences,  such  as  nearness  to  shopping  and  work). 

Census  data  for  1970  shows  598  vacant  lonits  In  the  county.   Of  these, 
26  units  are  for  sale,  139  units  are  for  rent,  137  are  vacant  for  seasonal 
periods  only,  and  296  are  vacant  for  undisclosed  reasons.   Within  the  city  limits 
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there  are  Uh   units  vacant,  of  which  19  vmits  are  for  gale,  7  units  are 
for  rent,  and  23  are  vacant  for  undisclosed  reasons.   The  percentage  of 
vacant  units  In  the  county  uas  10  percent,  while  in  the  City  of  Libby  it 
was  only  5  percent.   This  percentage  difference  is  probably  the  result  of 
two  factors:   (l)   the  existence  of  seasonally  vacant  homeis,  sunnerhones, 
etc.  which  are  counted  as  vacant,  and  (2)   the  decline  of  construction  on  Libby 
Dam,  resulting  in  sone  out -migration  of  workers,  the  majority  of  whon  resided 
outside  of  Libby,   This  10  nercent  vacancy  rate  in  the  county  is  belov?  the 
state  average  of  12  percent  and  generally  below  the  vacancy  rate  for  most 
similar  counties.   The  5  percent  vacancy  rate  In  Libby  is  about  one-half  the 
vacancy  rate  in  most  cities  the  size  of  Libby  in  Montana,   These  low  vacancy 
rates  are  probably  also  due  in  J>.rge  measure  to  the  Libby  Dam  Impact, 

TABLE  37 


Tvpe  of  Units 


City  Limits  Planning  Area 

Nxanber  %   of  City  Units  Number  %   of  City  Units 


Single  family 

909 

85% 

2,092 

67:1 

Multiple  family 

ii^7 

lU^ 

193 

6;: 

Mobile  homes 

15 

1% 

852 

27; 

TOTAL 


1,071 


3,137 


Ci^ndition  of  Structures 

City  Limits  Planning  Area 

%   City   Cub-  %   City  "^  Total  r,ub-      %   Total 

CtP-nd^rd  iJnita    Standard  Units   Standard   Units   standard   '.Inits 


Single  family*  779 
■Multiple  family  115 
"'obile  homes        0 

TOTAL  903 

*  27  Units  Unclassified 


885 


103 

32 

6 

lUl 


12;^ 
225? 

ho% 


1,779 
1^9 


lU%        2,675 


Q6% 
QG% 


286 

1*5 
103 

)43Ji 


I'l;" 
23'^' 
12::^ 


Of  the  total  housing  stock  in  Lincoln  County  in  1970,  It, 119  or  70  percent 
of  the  units  consisted  of  single  family  residences,  363  units,  or  6  percent. 
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were  multiple  family  units,  1,29**  units,  or  22  percent,  were  mobile  hones,  and 
137  units,  or  2  ■percent,  uere   unclassified.   In  the  Jurisdictional  planning 
area,  3,137  housinf^  units  were  counted,  with  2,092  units,  or  67  nercent,  single 
family  type  residences,  193  units,  or  6  percent,  multiple  dwelling  units,  and 
852  units,  or  27  percent  mobile  homes.   In  the  City  of  Libby,  the  only  urban 
classified  center,  there  were  1,071  xuiits  with  909,  or  35  percent,  of  the  units 
in  the  city  sine^le   family  residences,  IU7  units,  or  1^  percent,  in  multir.le 
family  units,  and  only  15,  or  1  riercent,  mobile  homes.   The  low  number  of 
mobile  homos  in  Libby  is  the  result  of  a  city  ordinance  limiting  the  placement 
of  mobile  homes  within  the  cit-""  limits.   The  most  significant  observation 
about  the  distribution  of  tynes  of  structures  in  Lincoln  County  is  the  exceeding- 
ly large  percentage  of  mobile  homes  -  22  percent,  compared  to  only  6  percent 
for  the  ntnte  as  a  whole,   Lincoln  County  has  more  mobile  homes  than  any  other 
county  in  the  State,  except  'Ussoula  County.   This  again  is  obviously  because 
of  the  Libby  Dam  impact.   In  the  Jurisdictional  planning  area  an  even  larger 
percentage  of  mobile  homes  is  found.   In  contrast  to  the  high  percentage  of 
mobile  homos  is  the  r'=>'' "tively  low  percentage  of  multiple  dwelling  units. 
Generally  it  is  expected  that  20  percent  of  the  dwelling  lonits  would  be  multiple 
dwelling  \inits.   Rural  counties  in  Montana  iisxxally  have  from  8  percent  to 
15  percent  of  the  housing  units  in  multiple  dwelling  with  the  larger  populated 
counties  going  as  high  as  30  percent.   It  is  most  rirobable  that  the  high  number 
of  mobile  homes  has  displaced  the  apartment  house  in  Lincoln  County,   There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  enjoyable  outdoor  environment  is  largely  responsible  for 
this  desire  to  be  in  lower  density  housing  units.   The  percentage  of  single 
family  units  in  both  the  county  and  -olanning  area  is  slightly  below  the  State 
average  of  75  Percent,   The  number  of  single  family  units  in  the  City  of  Libby 
is  greater  than  that  found  in  most  cities,  even  in  rural  areas  of  Montana, 
This  is  mostly  due  to  the  absence  of  mobile  homes.   The  percentage  of  multiple 
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dwelling  units  I9  slightly  belo^T  the  averare  for  Montana  cities  of  sinilar 
proportion. 

Data  gathered  shows  5,913  total  \mits  for  the  county,  with  3»137, 
or  53  percent,  of  these  units  located  within  the  .jurisdictional  nlanninc  area, 
and   1,071  units,  or  lO  percent,  are  within  the  city  limits.   The  low  percentage 
of  housinf»  units  in  Libby  compared  to  Lincoln  County  as  a  whole  is  directly 
related  zo   the  limited  anount  of  urbanization  that  has  taken  place  in  Lincoln 
County,   It  is  important  to  note  ths  lart'^'?  percentapje  of  houslnf?  units  in  the 
planning  area.   This  indicates  a  concentratl::n  of  T^/onulation  and  housing  even 
thoufih  such  concentration  is  not  subs"oantiaiJ v  ort^anized  by  an  inoomorated  city. 
Such  concentration,  further  (o"^  course),  indicates  a  need  for  planninfr. 

Data  gathered  for  the  preT5aration  of  this  re^jcrt  shows  that  there  are 
h'i2   dwelling:  units  in  need  of  rer^alr  in  the  plannlnj^  area,  and  139  'onits  needin,*^ 
renair  within  the  oitv  Units «   This  ainounts  to  l-  rtercent  of  the  dwelling  lonits 
in  the  rlanninf»  area  and  1^  percent  cf  the  dweilinp;  imits  in  tho  city.   Table  37 
shows  the  number  and  •nercenta^e  of  esch  type  of  dwelling  and  its  structural 
condition.   Census  data  for  1970  shows  that  367  occupied  units,  or  7  nercent  in 
the  countj',  do  not  have  complete  plunbin*^  f^icilitiefi  and  that  -419  ut;its,  or  8 
percenc,  do   not  have  access  to  flush  toilets,   Tl-ie  i960  Census  of  Housing  showed 
that  13,5  T/ercent  of  rural  nores  do  not  have,  a  piped  water  supply  and  that  26.5 
rercent  have  no  means  of  sewape  dlsriOfval  or  use  forr.is  other  than  sevfers,  cess- 
poll?.,  or  septic  tank.^i.  This  comi^nres  trj  onl"  2  percent  of  the  dwelling  units  in 
Llbby  without  pinned  water  and  only  1  nercent  "-ithout  rccof»nized  aewase  disposal 
facilities.   The  data  for  the  count-r  indicctes  a  substantial  imr>rovenent  in 
housing  conditions.   In  i960,  a/i^ain  from  the  U,  S.  Census  of  Housinc,  29  percent 
of  the  housin.r»  units  needed  rer"'^   e'^d  12  percent  needed  replacenent,   Al- 
thoui'h  data  is  not  -'et  available  for  1970,  the  previous  stated  plumbinr:  data 
points  to  an  inprovement  of  housing  condition.   It  seens  reasonable  to  assume 
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that  as  the  densnd  for  housing;  in  Lincoln  Coionty  increased  in  the  1960's, 

many  of  these  nnits   were  repaired.   The  percentage  of  substandard  units 

in  both  the  city  and  •plannin/r  area  is  considered  average,  or  better,  althoup-h 

detfi  for  cities  is  c^enerallv  lackincr  and  data  is  not  yet  available  from  the 

1970  Census.   Condition  of  housinr;  units  is  one  area  '-here  conparisons  are 

hazardous.   No  area  should  allow  deteriorated  housin,T  to  r^o   unrecognized  even 

if  the  number  of  units  is  below  the  norr_  for  most  other  areas.    Th c  C c.r.^reh e n s i ve 

Area  Vide  "ator  nnd   Hewer  Tlan,  corrnleted  in  lO'T'O,  states  that,  "if  the  ouality 
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of  living  condltionn,  in  the  ruralj  non-farm  area,  is  to  equal  those  of  the  urban 
Er-?as,  attention  noec^s  to  be  directed  towards  un^radinr  their  deficienccs  (sewer 
and  water  facilities)  more  so  than  those  existing  elsewhere  in  Lincoln  County." 
Condition  of  :-nost  residential  strustures  is  generally  adeouatc  except  as  nontloned 
above,   7hr.--G  are  no  "hard-core"  rockets  of  residential  blight  in  the  planning 
area  and  the  deterioration  that  does  exist  i.~  scattered  only  intermittently  through- 
out the  area. 

It  is  expected  that  within  the  next  five  years  those  dwelling  units 
classified  as  substandard  will  be  replaced.   This  amounts  to  lUl  new  units  for 
the  city  and  i;32  new  units  in  the  -nlanninL  area  as  a  whole. 

With  the  high  cost  of  individually  constructed  single  family  residences, 
an  increase  in  multi-family  or  mobile  home  tyne  dwelling  units  is  expected.  In 
1969,  two-thirds  of  the  home-'  ^nrchased  for  under  $25,000  were  mobile  homes.  A 
radical  change  is  exT>ected  ir  bbth  the  anrearance  and  image  of  mobile  and 
modular  homes  in  the  next  decade,  "lodiilar  type  housing  and  modular  comrlexes 
for  multi-family  residences  will  probably  be  commonplace  within  the  next  twenty 
years. 

Housing  forecasts 


Analysis  of  income  data  for  Lincoln  County  show  over  TO  percent  of  the 
people  make  under  $7,000  per  year.   Assuming  that  25  percent  of  their  net  in- 
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cone  will  he  spent  for  housing,  all  of  these  people  will  be  living  in 
houses  valued  at  $251000  or  less.   If  the  trend  in  incone  level  continues, 
and  if  the  trend  in  nobile  and  3iodular  hor.e  construction  continues,  then 
during  the  nlannin(»  peric'''  it  can  he  expected  that  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  new  housinR  vill  he  of  rioduiir  design ,,  Takinrr  into  recount  the  In- 
creasinrr  acceptance  of  noduinr  tyne  houc-in--;  'v-id  the  'jor-ularity  of  mobile  hones 
in  Lincoln  County,  It  is  ouite  'possible  thar,  75  percent  of  the  new  iinlts 
constructed  in  the  county  in  t'ne  next  20  vogirs  will  be  nodular  hones. 

In  order  to  rredict  -"ut'ure  houainp;  d;'"i'=nd,  three  itens  are  necessai";?: 
(l)   density  r,er  housing  -onitj  (?)   a  baae  rjO'?^u3.«>tion,  and  (3)  pro.iected 
population  chan.c^es.  In   the  hou.«^in«?  projectlo:':- „  tx/o  setr,  -r-f  fif^ures  will  be 
given;   one  for  the  City  of  Libb",  end  nne  "or  th'j  plannlr.-:  area  as  a  whole. 
The  distinction  is  made  because  it  is  felt  that,  type  of  houiiing  and  neighbor- 
hood conditions  for  housing  in  :ine  city  wilj  bo  tjuite  different  then  housinfj 
outside  the  city  Units,   Resi  ier.tial  dev s l-sment  w^;tside  the  city  is  expected 
to  take  the  fom  of  rural  an'^.  ranch  type  siibdivisionj  rather  than  the  higher 
density  type  configtiration  foxind  in  the  city. 

Present  powolation-housin;":  densit--   .-i  *.ne  city  Is  3,26  persons  per  dwell- 
ing unit  and  3,^+0  persons  ner  dwelling  unit  in   the  county.   The  3.^0  persons 
Tier   dwelling  unit  figure  is  aesuiaed  for  all"  areas  in  the  nlanninK?  area  outside 
the  city  limits,   These  f ip'ures ,  as  r>ointei  out  in  the  sf^.^tJon  on  pormlation, 
ere  l-^ss  than  their  I96O  cour^terparts.   This  decline  is  due  in  ]arf?e  neasure 
to  decreased  fertility  rates, 

TABLE  38 

POPULATION  PROJECTIONS 

Flannin<5  Area 
Year  Census   Division  Total   PlcnnimT  I^raa         Citv  of  Libby       Outside  Citv  L:..r.its 


1970  12,0it5  9,906  3.286  6,700 

19"^?  11,100  9,270  3,330  5,9^0 

1980  11,600  9,780  3,860  5,920 

1955  12,100  10,3ii0  it,  600  5,7itO 

1990  12,700  10,910  5,030  5,830 
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It  is  anticipated  that  fertility  rates  will  continue  to  fall  as 
awareness  of  poniilation  control  and  population  planning  increases.   In  light 
of  this  d^mamic  situtation  it  is  realized  that  the  present  density  figures 
will  not  remain  constantj   But j  'because  of  a  lack  of  alternative  figures  and 
clairvoyance,  the  IO70  de^.slty  schedule  vill  he  used  as  a  basis  for  projectinf^ 
future  houf^in.p;  derand, 

A  base  ■"onulation  i^if^ure  c^  3,286  persons  is  given  by  the  Census  for  the 
Citv  of  Libby,   Base  nonulation  -^or  the  planning  area,  not  including  the  City 
of  Libby,  was  estimated  to  be  6,700^   This  figure  was  derived  by  anplying  the 
coionty  ''ide  density  per  d^/ellinf^  unit  figure  to  the  number  of  occunied  units  in 
the  ".rea  outnlde  the  city.   The  r^ercentage  of  population  living  outside  the 
city  Units  but  within  the  lurisdictlonal  area  is  T6.5  percent  of  the  population 
living  outside  the  City  of  Libby  but  inside  the  Libby  Census  Division,   ^or 
projection  r.ur'roses  it  is  assumed  that  this  same  percentage  will  apply  to  future 
populations  livinrr  In  the  -nlannin/:.  area  outside  the  city.   Table  38  gives  a 
projected  population  for  the  Libby  Census  Division,  the  total  nlanning  area,  the 
City  of  Libby,  and   the  area  within  the  Jurisdictional  planning  area,  but  out- 
side of  the  cit"  limits  0 

V.'e  no"  have  all  the  tools  renulred  for  projecting  future  housing  require- 
ments.  Due  to  the  comrilexlty  of  the  housing  market,  only  the  number  of  housing 
units  required  is  driven ,   The  t"-ne  of  housing  unit  that  will  be  built  to  meet  the 
projected  demand  Is  not  -nredicted. 

As  seen  in  Table  30,  the  projected  population  for  the  planning  area  is 
expected  to  undergo  a  substantial  nopulation  decline  in  the  next  five  years. 
As  stated  in  the  r^onulatlon  chanter,  this  decrease  is  basically  the  result  of 
the  decline  in  dam  construction.   This  decline  is  expected  to  have  the  greatest 
effect  on  areas  outside  of  Libby,   As  seen  in  Table  38,  population  will  decline 
in  the  Planning  area,  but  not  in  the  citv.   The  decline  in  the  planning  area  out- 
side the  city  is  ex-nected  to  suffer  such  a  sharp  decline  that  within  the  foresee- 
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able  future  no  new  ntructuren,  except  for  renljicenont,  are  expected  to  be 
needed,   In  the  nlfv^ninc.   nren   outside  the  city  there  are  P93  substundard 
houplnpr  units  which  are  expected  to  need  replacement  by  1975.   In  addition. 
It  Is  exTiected  that  many  of  the  mobile  hones  and  other  tennorar:'  housing 
conr^tr'icted  because  of  dam  conntruction  will  be  expanded  or  rerleced.   Already 
some  in^rovenents  to  these  type  of  units  is  conmencinR  in  several  locations. 

In  line  with  the  trend  toward  greater  urbanization,  Llbby's  population  is 
expected  to  become  a  significantly  /^renter  ~'»'^centa/»e  of  the  t,nt.«>i  «^i<--t-,y  popu- 
lation.  The  need  for  increased  water  an  especially  sewer  facilities  in  the 
Planning  area  should  be  an  impetus  for  expanding  the  city  land  base  throuf^h 
utility  and  city  service  extensions  and  annexation.   It  is  recognized  that  some 
of  the  pro.jected  housin*^  demand  will  occur  outside  the  present  city  Units,  but 
it  is  assumed  that  annexation  of  these  areas  will  occur.   It  is  felt  that  with 
adequate  provision  of  services  and  planning  by  the  city,  most,  if  not  all, 
future  housing  in  the  area  will  be  under  city  .jurisdiction. 

Between  1970  and  1975,  population  in  Llbby  is  expected  to  increase  by 
only  ^4^  people.   There  are  presently  i+0  vacant  housing  iinits  in  standard 
condition,  with  an  estimated  capacit"  of  65  people.  Thus,  no   new  units  are 
anticipated  to  be  renuired  in  the  city  to  meet  this  Population  Increase.   It  is 
expected,  however,  that  the  I'tl  substandard  housing  units  will  be  replaced  by 
1975. 

Between  1975  and  I9G0,  an  additional  530  people  are  expected  to  be 
living  in  Llbby,   This  population  increase  will  require  an  additional  l62  housing 
units,  six  of  which  are  presently  vacant  and  available.   Thus,  between  1975  and 
1980,  151*  new  vinits  are  pro.lected  to  be  needed.   Between  196O  and  I985,  227 
new  units  are  projected  to  be  needed,  and  between  I985  and  1990,  1I47  new  units 
are  projected. 

In  the  next  20  years,  it  is  projected  that  663  new  units  will  need  to  be 
available  in  Libby  and  that  a  total  of  962  new  units  will  be  needed  in  the 
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entiT"   j Tir^dictionnl  aren, 

Althouf^h  it  in  exrectsd  that  nost  new  homes  in  the  plannin,f^  area  will 
be  located  within  Lihby  city  linits ,  it  is  anticipated  that  rural  hones  in 
Lincoln  County  will  increase  after  an  initial  decrease  brought  about  by  declining 
daT;  construction,   A  larj^e  nroportion  located  in  the  county  are  ex-nected  to 
consist  of  ranch  tyne  estatcR,  summer  home  cottages,  and  a  few  low  density  rural 
subdivisions, 

TABLE  39 
HOUSIIir,  FORECASTS 


cir^ 

^o^ulation      r/irellinp;  Units 


1970 

1975 
1980 
1985 
1990 

TOTALS 


3,286 

3,330  (  lt)() 

3.860  (530) 

)4,600  (7^10 ) 

5,030  (hOO) 


1,068 

1,209  (I'll)* 

1.357  (15^0 

1.58)t  (227) 

1,731  (1U7) 


5,080    (1.79^)  1,731   (663) 


*   Substandard  Unit  Develonnent 
(    Increases    ) 


TOTAL   PLANNING  A'REA 
Population      Dwellinf^  Units 


9,986 


3,13U 


9,270  (716)  3,566    (113^0* 

9,780  (510)  3,716    (15^) 

10,3H0  (560)  3.'^i+3   (227) 

10,910  (570)  l+,090    (1U7) 

10,910  (92U)  l+,090   (962) 
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CIIAPTEn  IV 
CO*f!UNITY  FACILITIES 

OOVERN'!EIITAL  ^AGILITIES 

The  City  Hall  houses  the  City  Clerk's  office,  the  City  Coxmcll  meetinr 
roor,  the  City  Police  Derisrtnont,  and  the  Llbby  Volunteer  Fire  Department, 
Located  on  "ineral  Avenue,  .1unt  north  of  LlncoLn  Bo'ilevard,  the  City  Hall  is 
readily  accessible  to  the  Central  Business  District  and  to  the  comn'onity  in 
general.   Site  area  for  the  facility  ia  only  0,51  acres,  eouivalent  to  seven 
25  X  127  foot  city  lots.   The  surroundinr  area  is  developed  vith  no  roon  avail- 
able for  exTvansion.   Linited  •narkinr;  is  nrcvided  east  of  the  building  on  a 
50  X  127  foot  vacant  lot. 

The  City  Hall  buildinrr  is  a  sinn;le  stori'r  structure  in  fair  condition, 
with  2,860  snuare  feet  of  usable  floor  space.   An  additional  525  square  feet 
is  located  in  the  basenent  and   is  used  as  the  boiler  roon.   In  this  small  area 
is  housed  the  city  offices,  the  Police  Derjartment,  and  the  City  Jail,   In  1962, 
the  '^ire  Station  addition  was  eonstinicted  adjacent  to  the  City  Hall,   This 
facility  adds  8,1*39  square  'cet  to  the  City  Hall  Complex, 

City  Hall  facilities  available  to  the  Police  Der)artraent  consists  of 

two  offices.   One  office  is  used  for  fjeneral  administration  and  communications, 

while  the  other  is  used  for  the  Chief  of  Police  office,  the  Police  Court,  on 

interrof^ation  room,  and  as  a  library  and  filing  room.   City  Jail  facilities  consist 

of  Q  drive-in  f^arac^e  with  electrically  operated  doors  for  -nrisoner  transfers, 

three  cells  capable  of  sleeping  ten  (10)  prisoners  (with  senaration  for  women  or 

Juveniles)  and  an  indoor  firinr^  remf^e.   The  Police  Department  is  manned  by  six 

(6)  patrolmen,  a  chie-^,  and  one  office  clerk.   The  police  force  is  supported  by 

two  radio-enuipped  patrol  cars  connected  to  the  communications  center  at  the  City 

Hall  and  at  the  Sheriff's  office.   In-service  training  of  r>atrolmen  is  conducted 
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with  the  use  of  films  and  other  naterlals,-   Room  for  training  and  suriport 
facilities  ir3  inadenuate. 

The  ■^ire  Gtntion  i"?  fairly  neiT  and  swacious.   It  annears  that  the  stat- 
ion house  is  nresentl:'  adequate,   A  detailed  list  of  fire  fighting  equipinent 
is  ^iven  in  the  water  section  of  the  Public  Utilities  section.   The  Montana  Fire 
Ratinfi;  Bureau  has  rriven   Libby  a  Class  "6"  fire  rating,  which  is  about  average 
for  smaller  cities  in  Tlontana,   "^ajor  recor-jnendations  by  the  Fire  Rating  Bureau 
for  im-^rovement  of  this  ratinfr  are;   replacement  of  h   inch  water  mains,  looping  of 
water  sur.r-ly  lines,  locatin*^  gate  valves  to  r«revent  single  breaks  in  the  water 
supply  system  from  disruTJting  water  supply  to  large  areas,  regular  training  drills 
for  the  volunteer  fire  department,  additional  salvage  equipment,  keening  of 
complete  fire  department  records ,  and  the  installation  of  an  automatic  fire  alarm 
telegratih  system. 

County  Courthouse 

OlMi— — Wl«   IIIIIU— W^M«Hi— i^n  III. 

The  Lincoln  Coxinty  Courthouse,  built  in  1933,  is  a  two  story  structure 
housing  the  various  county  offices,  the  judicial  branch  of  county  government,  the 
Sheriff's  office,  5nd  the  County  Jail.   The  struct^ore  is  located  on  Highway  37 
and  is  well  situated  in  relation  to  the  Central  Business  District.   The  courthouse 
block  consists  of  l^lh   acres ^  which  is  shared  with  the  library.   The  site  is 
attractively  landsca75ed  with  aoriG   room  available  for  expansion.   Parking  is  avail- 
able, but  additional  off-street  -narking  is  needed.   The  courthouse  building  was 
originally  built  with  16,696  square  feet  of  floor  space,  but  an  addition  in  I96U 
expanded  the  floor  area  to  19,206  square  feet.   The  building  is  in  generally  good 
condition  with  the  entire  courthouse  complex,  including  the  librar?^,  conveying 
on  attractive  Inaro  for  the  community. 

Facilities  in  the  courthouse  for  the  Sheriff  and  County  Jail  are  generally 
crowded.   The  Sheriff's  office,  interrogation  room,  and  filing  room  are  all  located 
in  ore  room,  with  njn  additional  room  for  identification,  photogra-nhy ,  and  finger- 
printing rirocesses.   The  Sheriff 's  Denartment  is  manned  by  one   Sheriff,  five 
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deputies,  and  one  undernherlff ,   The  comnunl cations  center  for  the  department 
Is  o-^erated  2!*  }ioura  and  manned  by  three  women,   Conmunl  cat  ions  for  the  city 
roller  deriRrtnent  is  handled  through  this  center  during  evening  hours  and  veek- 
er.ds,  "Jna   County  Jail,  located  In  conjunction  uith  the  Sheriff 's  office,  has 
four  cells,  each  holding  four  prisoners,  and  a  separation  cell  vith  roon  for  one 
prisoner,   A  "tank"  tyT>e  cell  unit  vith  a  canacity  of  eight  nrisoners  is  locr.ted 
on  the  upier  floor. 

Additional  services  housed  in  the  courthouse  are  a  J,P,  Court,  a  search 
and  T'escue  service,  nnd  a  room  for  civic  group  meetings. 

The  courthouse  complex  is  generally  adequate,  with  the  exceTstion  of  law 
enforcement  offices  and  .Inil  facilities. 

There  is  a  need  for  additional  office  space  for  the  County  Sheriff's 
Department,   The  .lail  facilities  lacV.  a  garage  for  prison  transfer  and  a  padded 
cell.   The  '^added  cell  is  needed  because  there  are  presently  no  such  facilities 
in  the  entire  county, 

In  vieif  of  the  crowded  conditions  of  both  city  and  county  law  enforcement 
agencies,  the  possibility  of  a  combined  City-Coimty  Law  rhforcement  and  Jail 
Complex  should  be  considered, 
EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES 

The  importance  of  education  for  all  people  In  our  society  cannot  be 
overstressed.   The  ability  of  education  to  affect  hvunan  resources  and  provide  the 
tools  needed  by  our  voiinp;  to  cone  with  the  ranld  changes  in  our  society  and  our 
environment  is  the  •nrimar"  determinate  of  our  future  way  of  life. 

This  section  is  concerned  with  the  physical  and  locational  aspects  of  the 

school  system  in  the  Libby  Jurisdictional  planning  area,   VTille  this  inventorir  does 

not  deal  directly  with  the  nuality  of  education  service,  which  is  largely 

determined  by  the  content  of  the  school  nrogram  and  the  teachers,  it  should  be 

evident  there  exists  a  relatlonshiio  between  education  nuality  and  the  environment 

in  which  the  educational  experience  is  conducted.   Overcrowded  and  poorly  lighted 
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or   ventilaterl  classrooms g  insufficient  study  room  facilities,  outdated 
Inboratoriep ,  and  inadeouate  indoor  and  outdoor  recreational  areas  are  all 
factors  which  influence  the  learning  experience, 

Oenernl 

The  Libhy  Hchool  District j  District  #U  in  Lincoln  County,  is  comprised 
of  seven  school  lonits..   Six  of  these  units  are  within  the  planning  area  and  are 
listed  In  Table  Uo.   The  seventh  school,  Cr;^'stal  Lake,  has  one   classroom  and  is 
located  forty  milpn  we:'*,  o'^  Llbby  on  Hifthwc"  2,  outside  the  planning  area,   The 
Libby  Gchool  District  operar.es  on  a  6-3-3  plan,  with  an  enrollment  of  35,239  regular 
students  within  the  ■nlnnninr:  area  in  the  1970-71  school  year.   In  1970,  District  h 
had  a  taxable  valuation  of  $10sl^5s!313  and  a  lev:'  o'"'  ^^5.7o9  n.llls.   The  levy  on 
the  residents  of  District  U  for  the  sutjport  of  their  educa^cional  program  is  not 
significantly  different  from  school  levies  in  similar  districts  in  other  narts  of 
the  state. 

Characteristics  of  Exia^tln^  School  Units 

Pl^omr.er  Eiomentar;';  School  is  located  about  t-'/o  miles  west  of  Libby  on 
Indian  YierA   Road,  ,iust  south  of  Highway  2,   The  school  is  of  block  construction, 
built  in  19'-^0!i  and  was  added  to  in  19^>7.   The  school  has  a  modern  design  x-rith 
adenuate  lip;htinrr  ventllatinri:,  and  Tiarking  facilities.   The  school  has  twelve 
classrooms  4  n  combination  g^'mnasium  and  multi-nuroose  room,  and  adeouate  office 
swace,  teacher's  rooms,  lavatories,  and  dressing  rooms,   Pluiimer  School  is  located 
on  11.60  ncres  of  Isnd,,  which  is  above  the  minimum  recommended  site  area  and  Just 
bpo-u..'  the  average  site  area  for  elementary.'  schools  of  12-1^+  acres,   'There  is 
vacant  land  available  arounn  the  school  should  future  ex-oansion  bo  needed.  The 
location  of  the  school  is  v;ell  suited  to  serving  the  needs  of  the  surrounding 
residential  areas.   As  pointed  out  in  the  land  ur.e  section,  the  area  around  the 
school  is  expected  to  receive  a  major  ■nronortion  of  any  future  poTulation  gro^rth 
in  Llbby.,   Precautions  should  be  considered  to  limit  traffic  on  Indicn  Ilead  Pcad 
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TABLE  J4O 
EXISTIIIO  CLASSROOMS  AIJD  EimOLLMEIIT 
•"  AverftP:r   Punlls      Enrollment      C,uf"^fir>ted       trades   Assigned 


I^Brr?             i~'lRnn '*oo'?r; 

'^er  Clasaroon 

IP  70 

'".n-r^nrity 

i:"'To 

Plunner                    12 

26.75 

320 

300 

1-6 

MeOrade                    12 

25.58 

307 

300 

1-6 

Central  Conplex  26 

19.  Ol; 

1*95 

650 

1-3 

Asa  Wood                  2U 

2li.G3 

596 

625 

)4-6 

Llbby  Jr.    High      liO 

20.60 

821. 

1,000 

7-9 

Llbby  Sr,   High     3^ 

20.38 

693 

014O 

10-12 

Roons   specl'Tlcally  designed   for  general  classroom  or  kindergarten  use 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SCHOOL  FACILITIES 


Year 

of  Last 

Total   Building 

Site 

Sugf^ested  "ininun 

Name 

Year  Built 
i960 

t^A'iition 

■^loor  Space* 

Size** 
23.55 

Site   Size** 

Plunner 

1967 

22,1426 

7-8 

MeOrade 

i960 

1967 

22,ii26 

11.60 

7-8 

Central 

Before 

Complex 

19^0 

19)19 

5^^,380 

7.00 

7-8 

Asa  V.'ood 

1953 

1967 

)*5.092 

9.1+5 

7-8 

Llbby  Jr. 

Hi/;h   1969 

~ 

105,335 

35.00 

18-20 

Llbby  Sr, 

High  1961t 

1967 

53,700 

22.06 

32-31* 

*      Square  Foota»»e 
**  Acres 
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and  deter  this  f^trt^et  "ron   beconinp;  a  najor  collector  ^cr   areas  south  of 
the  Dchonl,   Increased  traffic  on  Indian  Head  could  create  rja-^ety  hazards  for 
children  s  an  well  as  dest -c'^  the  dcvelornent  of  an  intep-rated  residential 
neighborhood  around  ^lurrrer  tlchool.   Students  livlnfr  north  o-^  Iiin;hTray  2  face  a 
serious  traffic  rrnhleri  ";ettin«^  acrofss  this  arteri^d  on  their  inv   to  r;chooI  , 
'tesnr,  such  an  traffic  control  devices  and  restrained  reslaential  develo'^nient 
north  of  Hlj^hva-'  2   can  hel-"  rectify  this  situation, 

"Ic^rrade  Elernentar-'  School  vas  desirmed  to  the  snine  sr>eclfications  an 
Pl^iPiner  School  and  constructoc!  sinultaneousl"  ^rith  the  Plijrirer  School,   The  site 
occuT-ied  by  'IcOrade  School  consists  of  23.55  acres,  t'.rice  the  area  of  the  site 
for  Plu"ine-^  and  -,'ell  ohove  avern/^e  site  size.   This  site  should  he  ade-:aate  for 
any  additions  to  the  school  in  the  f  ,,r'^seeablc  future,   McOrade  School  is  located 
pbout  h   nller.  south  of  Libby  and  !^.T5proxiraa-cely  t^ro  blocks  east  o-^  Ilirrhvay  2„ 
Mc'Trnde  School  serves  the  children  of  families  livinn  south  of  Libby  Eind  in  the 
'wiite  Haven  firea.   As  nenrioned  under  land  use,  the  area  sou':h  of  Libby  and 
including  vrnite  Haven  is  ex'nected  to  underf^o  the  most  severe  no-niilation  dec:"ease 
of  an?'  area  around  Libby  as  dam  construction  declines.   This  po-nulation  nove- 
ment  mi??ht  be  used  as  norontUTn  for  ref^rourinT  the  present  arranf^ement  of  deve^orj- 
ment  into  a  nore  Interrated  neir*hborhood  around  Mcf^rrade  '  chool.   As  residences 
are  located  west  o-^  HirhT-rp"  2»  a  safety  hazard  is  created  for  children  f^oing  to 
school,   Develorins;  a  new  neighborhood  around  the  school  may  reduce  the  nunber 
of  children  crossing  the  highway  as  well  as  counteract  the  adverse  effects  of 
an  outflt:x  of  noriulation. 

Central  Con-r.lex  is  located  near  the  center  of  Libby  on  Lincoln  Boulevard, 
one  block  north  of  Hir^hway  2,   This  conplox  consists  of  Lincoln  Elenentary 
School,  Central  Elementary  School,  and  a  giinnasium,   Lincoln  Element arrv'  formerly 
housed  the  hiprh  school,,  but  now  houses  grades  1-3  and  serves  as  the  District 
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AdraJnlstration  bullcllnri   Central  and  Lincoln  are  both  brick  buildings  in 

relatively  (rood   condition.   The  Central  Comnlex  occur^lea  7,0  acres  of  land, 

a  Bite  e^unl  In  area  to  the  recommended  minimum,  but  well  belov  the  average, 

V/hen  It  Ip  considered  that  Central  houaen  more  students  than  either  Plurtner 

or  'icOrade,  the  site  area  armearn  deficient  In  conriarlson.   The  location  of 

the  site  aT<T>ear3  adequate  to  serve  the  central  city  area  of  Llbby  and  the  area 

to  the  south.  The  traffic  along  Highway  2  Is  a  safety  hazard  -^or  children 

living  south  of  the  school,  while  Mineral  Avenue  «md  Highway  37  create  crossing; 

hazards  for  children  west  of  the  school.  The  r>lacenent  of  an  elementary  school 

In  a  do^'Tntoi/n  area  (generally  faces  many  nroblems  with  regard  to  the  child's 

safety  and  supervision.  Though  the  present  site  is  a  good  location,  future 

changes  in  traffic  vol-omes ,  the  central  shonplng  area  along  MlnereuL,  and 

changes  in  nonulation  distribution  may  in  time  deteriorate  the  adequacy  of  this 

location  for  an  elementary/  school  site, 

Asa  '..'ood  School  is  a  block  stucco  structure  built  in  1953  and  added  to  in 

1956,  i960,  and  1967,  The  building  design  is  modem  with  adeouate  ■nrovislons 

for  lighting,  ventilation,  and  r)arklng,   Asa  Wood  once  served  as  the  ,1unior 

high  school,  but  now  houses  all  children  in  grades  't-6  in  the  city.   The  school 

has  provisions  for  rihysical  education  and  music  and  is  headnuarters  for  the 

District's  sTieech  and  hearing  clinic  and  the  reading  sr>ecialist.   The  school 

is  located  at  the  west  end  of  Lincoln  Boulevard  on  the  western  edre  of  the  city. 

The  location  is  ver;'  good,  being  located  off  the  na.^or  arterials,  yet  near  the 

heart  of  do^mtOT^n,   Students  to  the  south  are,  again,  subjected  to  crossing 

Highway  2  while  some  students  living  on  the  east  side  of  Highway  37  must  cross 

that  arterial  to  reach  the  school.   Children  living  north  of  Asa  Wood  have  safe 

and  adequate  access,   Asa  Wood  occupies  a  9. ''5  acre  site,  which  is  above  the 

recommended  minimum  site  area,  but  below  the  national  average  area  of  12-1'; 

acres.   Vacant  land  west  of  the  school  is  available  should  future  expansion  be 

necessary, 
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Llbby  Junior  Hiejh  Gchool,  ^'hich  vas  jointly  finnncc^;!  by  the  tax- 
Tsayors  of  District  n  and  the  \rrvr   Corr>s  of  Engineers,  vas  con'^letpd  in 
1969,   The  facility  is5  of  hricl':,  block »  and  '.rood  conr.truction,  with  struct^orpl 
■-^rovi^ionp  for  ex■^Gnp^on.   A  nodem  "rod"  srran.Tenent  of  six   intGrcor.nectinrr 
•pods  with  movR.Ms  clnrssroon  wp.IIf!  vas  utilized  in  the  desirirn  of  the  r-tructure. 
This  design  r^cheme  ffcilitRtes  team  teaching  end  allows  for  the  groupinr;  of 
subjects  liito  concentrated  areas.   The  gchool  has  facilitiec  for  laboratories, 
industrial  arts,  stud"  areas,  and  student  conrions .   In  addition ,  a  seriarate 
buildinr;  is  provided  for  i^Tinasiurn,  band,  and  music  activities.   Site  area  for 
junior  hign  is  35,0  acres,  of  t/hich  I8  acres  are  occupied  under  a  national 
Forest  sneoial  use  permit.   This  area  is  irell  above  the  reconnended  niniin\jm 
and  phnv^   the  national  average  o-f  2h-2G   acres.   The  location  of  the  school  is 
excellent,  as  it  is  near  both  the  major  concentration  of  ■nresent  population  and 
the  areas  of  exrected  future  develornent ,   Stens  should  be  taken  to  rtrevent 
excessive  traffic  and  noise  from  developing  on  streets  adjacent  to  this  site^ 
The  -oleasant  location  and  handsome  architecture  of  the  school  are  conducive 
to  the  learning  exnerience  "-md  are  truly  attributes  to  the  city.   It  is 
important  to  maintain  the  aesthetic  and  rhysical  Dualities  of  this  new  facility. 
City  guidance  and  control  of  developments  affecting  this  area  should  be  exercised, 

Libby  Senior  High  is  a  modern  wood  and  block  structure  built  in  196^+, 
and  added  to  in  I967,   The  facility  has  3't  classrooms  with  additional  provisions 
for  band,  music,  and  .g:'m  activities.   The  design  of  the  school  allows  adeouate 
lighting  and  ventilation  for  proper  study,  while  good  layout  provides  open 
space  for  narking  and  recreation.   The  site  area  for  the  school  is  low,  comprising 
only  22,06  acres  of  land,  in  comnarison  to  the  recommended  minimum  of  32-3^ 
acres  and  the  national  average  of  UO-U2  acres.   Few  high  schools  in  Montana, 
however,  approach  this  national  average  site  area,  with  no  apparent  detriment 
to  the  educR^:ional  level,   Vacant  land  abutts  the  western  side  of  the  high 
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school  and  na"  bo  available  for  ac<\ul9ltion.   Although  the  present  rite 
area  is  below  the  reconmended  area,  an  investigation  of  actual  student 
needs,  educator's  desiren,  and  future  enrollments  should  be  the  first  ^iteri 
in  any  consideratior  ""  ncfiuisitlon  o"  additional  land,   ^lood  access  is  avail- 
able to  the  hirrh  school  from  Highway  2,  and  a  county  road  is  platted  which  will 
run  directly  bet-./eer.  the  .junior  high  and  the  high  school,  when  completed.  The 
location  of  the  school,  anDroxlmately  one  mile  northwest  of  the  city^  in  near 
areas  of  exnected  future  development. 

Enrollment 

School  enrollment  for  the  rilanning  area  has  been  tabulated  in  Table  hi   for 
the  past  ten  years  and  for  the  individual  schools  for  the  past  five  years.   As 
shown  in  the  table,  enrollment  has  increased  for  nine  of  the  past  ten  years. 
This  increase  '.ras  gradual  and  consistent  until  I965,  when  a  large  influx  of 
students  from  the  far.ilie??  of  Libby  Dan  workers  occurred.   In  19(39,  the  increase 
was  the  lowest  in  the  past  ten  years,  while  in  1970  there  was  an  absolute  de- 
crease in  school  T^opulatlon,   The  decline  in  dam  construction  activity  is  largely 
resTJonsible  for  the  decreased  enrollment.   Enrollment  figures  for  the  individual 
schools  are  often  a  valuable  aid  in  determining  the  geographic  distribution  of 
present  and  pro.lected  school  ■noT>ulatlons,   This  distribution  is  enriecially 
Im'oortant  with  regard  to  elementary.'  school  location,  where  is  is  desirable  to 
nrovide  safe  and  easy  r>edestrlan  access  for  children.   Unfortunately,  the  en- 
rollment of  the  individual  schools  has  been  affected  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
school,  changes  in  prade  levels  taught,  and  temporary'  and  nemanent  closings 
of  facilities  to  such  an  extent  that  analysis  by  individual  schools  is  inrracti- 
crI, 


A  pre-school  census  for  October,  1971,  showed  l,l89  pre-schoolers,  of 
which  275  were  expected  to  enter  first  grade  in  1971  .  This  number  is  slightly 
above  the  266  r^iriore  -^or  f:!rst  grade  enrollment  in  1970,  but  significantly  below 


1,   Superintendent  of  Schools,  Libby  Public  Schools,  Libby,  "ontana, 
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TABLE   I+l 

PLANIIING  AREA    SCHOOL   EI'mOLLMENT 
i960   -  1970 


1960-61 
1961-62 
1962-63 
1963-64 
196'+-65 
1965-66 
1966-67 
1967-68 
1968-69 
1969-70 
1970-71 


1-6 

9hO 
1,01U 
1.07ii 
1»117 
1,1)46 

1,217 
1,^27 
1,30m 
1,821 
1,757 
1.720 


7-9 

i4  72 
)t98 
HO5 
U77 
533 
560 
652 
76? 
855 
903 
826 


10-12 

303 
31J4 
389 
hCj-J 
IdiU 
it  30 
501 
6I15 
683 

693 


Total 

1.735 
1,826 
1,9H8 
2,001 
2,123 
2,207 
2,580 
3,111 
3,359 
3,3l.!i 
3.239 


Change 


+  91 
+122 
+  53 
+122 
+  81+ 
+373 
+531 
+21+8 
+  15 
-105 


IiroiVIDUAL 

GCHOOL  EIIROLLMEI'IT 

1966-67 

1062^ 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

Plunmer 

157 

350 

369 

306 

321 

''■'c':''rRde 

170 

3l+8 

3hl 

288 

307 

Central  Complex 

1,100 

1,268 

1,106 

5iil 

k95 

Asa   wood 

652 

61+5 

855 

621 

596 

Llbby  Jr.   High 

903 

826 

Libhy   Sr,    Hif;h 

501 

683 

681+ 

693 
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the  366  wid  313  flirures  for  I968  and  19^9,  respectively. 

School  norulRtlon  distribution  Is  highly  dispersed  which  presents 
problems  vlth  school  locution,  egnelcally  for  elementary  schools.  This 
dispersion  creates  a  problem  for  the  school  district  because  It  Is  obligated 
to  provide  transportation  for  nupils  living  three  miles  or  more  from  school. 
Thirteen  bu-^es  have  been  used  to  Tjrovide  such  transportation,  as  well  as  the 
provision  of  payments  to  students  to  find  their  o^-m  transportation  when  they 
were  outside  the  Units  of  the  bus  routes. 

Level  of  Education  In  the  Llbb;r  Area 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  established  a  maximum  teacher- 
nupll  ratio  of  one  teacher  for  ever?'  25  students.   If  this  ratio  Is  exceeded,  it 
is  exrected  that  the  nualltv  of  education  will  decline.   It  is  estimated  from 
classroom  and  enrollment  data  that  two  schools  exceed  this  ratio,  Plunmer  and 
McOrade,   These  schools  also  ar>r>ea.r   to  be  orierating  over  capacity.   The  decline 
In  enrollment  as  dan  construction  declines  may  ranidly  alter  this  situation. 

The  Libby  School  District  has  a  good  rer>utation  for  nrovldlng  quality 
education.   This  Is  suT>ported  by  test  results  from  the  Iowa  Educational  Develop- 
ment tests,  In  ^rhich  Libby  eleventh  graders  fared  exceDtlonally  well.   Also, 
the  droriout  rate  Bj3iong  college  students  from  Libby  due  to  falling  grades  is  very 
low.   The  school  system  nrovides  excellent  instruction  in  reading  and  music 
and  is  well  known  throughout  the  state  for  both  of  these  -programs. 

The  general  level  of  educational  attainment  for  adults  in  the  county, 
however,  is  below  average.   The  average  number  of  years  of  schooling  completed 
is  10,7,  the  !3Gcond  lowest  lev?;!  in  western  "ontana.   The  percentar;e  of  persons 
who  have  coTnleted  twelve  years  or  more  of  education  is  the  lowest  of  any 
county  in  Montana  and  consists  of  only  Ho,3  percent  who  have  attained  a  high 
school  or  greater  educational  level.   It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  per- 
centage of  persons  having  less  than  five  years  of  education  is  lower  than  in 
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mnjiy  coiJinties  .   No  nduj.t  enrollnent  was  listed  for  the  1970-71  school  tGrri, 
■"lathead  Conrranity  Collefie  at  ICali spell  appears  to  he   the  closest  location 
for  adiilt  •nrof:rfunc; ,  but  the  distance  to  the  colle/re  nskes  it  sji  impractical 
source  for  most  residents  o-f*  I.il)by,   This  lover  than  averaj^e  educational  level 
for  the  r,du,lt  ^oriulation,  counled  with  the  limited  availability  of  adult 
education  nlpr^^es  is  not  conducive  to  creatin?^  or  naintaininr-  a  healthy 
educational  env ironnent , 

St ,  J",^ n's  Lutheran  L;chool 

St,  John's  Lutheran  School  provides  an  alternative  and  additional  source 
of  education  f"'-'"  elementary/'  students.  As  irith  the  public  facilities,  this 
rei'-ort  does  not  evaluate  the  nuality  of  education  at  ot,  John's,  but  sinply 
inventories  and  eo-".narc-s  the  r)hysical  characteristics  of  the  site  and  structures 
of  the  schoolo 

Bt,  John's  School  is  located  in  the  southern  part  of  Libby  in  a  ouiet 
nei{?hborhood  B.d.jacent  to  a  ^ark.   The  site  is  apnroxiraately  two  acres  in  area 
with  educational  building  sr*ace  amounting;  to  15,^11  sauare  feet.   The  school 
was  originally  constructed  in  1955  and  added  to  in  1957  and  1959.   Six  classrooms 
and  a  nulti-purr^se  room  are  available,   Gix  parades  o'^  instruction  were  offered, 
not  includinf^  an  additlonnl  kindergarten.   Enrollment  at  the  school  was  recorded 
at  72  pupils  in  September,  19^9,  and  llU  in  1970,  with  the  (greatest  enrollment 
increase  in  the  kinderrjarten,   ^our  teachers  are  employed  by  St,  John's  with  one 
for  the  kindergarten  and  one  each  for  grades  1-2,  3-'+,  and  5-6,   Althou/^h  the 
overall  nupil  per  teacher  ra.tio  is  abcve  1:25,  it  is  below  this  figure  when 
kinderfrarten  enrollnent  is  excluded.   The  overall  site  is  not  considered  ex- 
cessively small  in  light  of  the  small  enrollment.   Additional  area  micht  be 
desirable,  but  the  existence  of  an  adjacent  park  expands  the  actual  area  of  use,. 
Overall,  the  physical  facilities  at  St,  John's  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
the  public  institutions, 
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PAPKS 

Existinr.   Parks 

Park  ares  in  the  Plannln*?  Area  conslata  of  37.0  acres  of  land  with  ten  (10 ) 
developed  T^ark  units.   All  of  this  acreage,  except  for  one-half  acre,  is  located 
within  the  City  of  Libby,   Two  (2)  additional  park  sites  within  the  city  have 
been  dedicated  but  are  not  yet  developed.   The  present  r>ark  acrea^^e  is  adequate 
for  the  clt-r's  ■nopulatlon»  but  as  stated  in  the  Land  Use  Chapter,  the  lack  of 
parks  in  the  surrounding  area  places  additional  demands  on  the  city  parks. 

Pioneer  Park,  located  In  the  southeni  part  of  the  city  bounded  on  the  north 
side  by  an  extension  of  Balsam  Street  and  on  the  east  by  Main  Street,  is  classified 
as  a  connunity  park.   The  site  area  is  9t^0   acres,  most  of  which  is  devoted  to 
natural  wooded  acres,   facilities  include  toilet  facilities,  meeting  hall, 
scattered  tables,  trash  recerttacles ,  and  footpaths,   Parkinr;  is  United  to  a 
courle  turnouts  which  ■nrovlde  insufficient  spaces.   The  park  is  used  heavily 
for  picnickinf?,  with  most  use  concentrated  along  the  east  side. 

The  Libby  Volunteer  ^ire  Der>artment,  L.V.F.D,,  Memorial  Park  is  located 
between  Highway  #2  and  the  cemetar:/  west  of  city  center.   This  park,  too,  is 
primarily  left  In  a  natural,  wooded  state.   Picnic  sites  are  scattered  amongst 
the  trees  irith  pathway's  leading  into  the  woods.   Facilities  Include  19  tables, 
12  fireplaces,  trash  facilities,  and  a  toilet  complex.   The  site  area  is  3,36 
acres  which  is  relatively  small  for  this  type  of  natural  park.   However,  as 
most  of  the  adjacent  land  Is  vet  undeveloped,  the  settin^r  Is  maintained  while 
■Bark  use  extends  onto  some  of  the  surrounding  vacant  area.   This  park  is  mainly 
used  -^or  r>lcnics  and  onen  s-nace  use  like  walking  and  children's  nlay, 

Wollaston  '^ield  is  located  between  the  Kootenai  Plver  and  the  Burlington- 
Northern  tracks.   The  nark  Is  a  comrmnity   project  and  nrovldes  a  home  park 
for  the  Little  League  tenms  of  Libby,   facilities  consist  of  two  (2)  fenced 
ball  fields,  bench  t-<'pe  grandstands,  concession  stand,  and  broadcast  booth. 
Some  deterioration  of  the  fences  and  facilities  has  occurred,  but  the  ball 
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dismoncis  pro  in   f^ood  shape.   The  site  area  is  arirroxirnately  t.T  acres  in  area^ 
The  location  alonr  the  river  is  veil  chosen  as  the  nark  -provides  a  ouffer  be- 
tween the  veniocnlite  plant  east  of  the  hall  fields,  and  the  residences  vest 
of  the  park, 

IVhittley  Park,  located  at  Second  and  Louisiana,  Is  the  Anerican  Lef^ion 
ballfield  and  the  hone  for  Ijihby  Bn'^.e  Ruth  baseball.   The  field  is  in  ,-^ood 
shar>E^»  is  fenced,  and  occupies  approximately  2,U   acres.   The  location  is 
advanta/^eous  5  located  alon<!  the  railroad  tracks  it  provides  a  buffer  between 
the  rest  hone  and  hospital  and  the  tracks. 

The  swinning  pool  park,  located  between  First  and  Second  Htreets  west  of 
Highway  2,  is  the  prinar*'  cormunit-"-  park  for  Libby,   f^acilities  consist  of  a 
larre  swirminfT  pooI^  a  picnic  area  ^ith  four  {h)   tables  and  three  (3)  fire- 
places, a  tennis  court,  open  space,  and  a  ball  park  with  a  5f^0  seat  capacity 
p-randstand,   The  ball  park  has  provisions  to  handle  baseball,  football^  or 
track  events  with  flood  li?rhtlnp  for  after  dark  activities.   This  park  also 
serves  as  a  nei/»hborhood  park  for  the  surrounding  residences.   The  site  area 
is  considered  snail  for  a  connunity  park,  only  5,3(')  acres.   Once  a(^ain  the 
location  of  the  park  is  well  chosen  and  provides  a  buffer  between  the  rail- 
road tracks  and  residential  developnent  south  of  Second  Ctreeto 

A  small  "plaj''  lot"  type  park  is  located  across  fron  the  Burllnrton- 
Northern  depots   This  park  consists  basically  of  landscaped  open  space  and 
provides  for  visual  relie"^  and  a  break  in  the  nonotony  of  the  surrounding 
area.   The  park  is  a  valuable  buffer  between  the  doimtown  area  and  the  tracks, 
The  site  is  approximately  056  acres  or  about  a  half  block  in  area  and  is  used 
for  lounf^inct  durin?^  ^ror^.  breaks  by  the  workers  in  the  area.. 

Situated  around  St,  John's  Lutheran  Church  and  School  are  three  (3) 
parks.   One  would  be  typed  a  neic»hborhood  park  with  the  other  two  (2)  typed 
as  "play  lot"  parks.   The  smallest  park,  less  than  a  tenth  acre,  is  located 
on  the  trianf^ular  point  formed  by  V/ashington  and  Montana  Avenues.   The  area 
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baslcftlly  rtrovides  a  landacaned  or>en  nnace  for  an  otherwise  xindevelonable 
rarcel,   The  necond  "t^Ik;'   lot"  ty-ne  nark  is  located  .^ust  south  of  r>t.  John's 
Church,  faeln>T  "'ontana  Avenue,  This  is  a  beautifully  landBcaried  parcel  nro- 
vldlnft  a  nenaratlon  between  the  church  and  residences.   This  park  nrovides  a 
valuable  site  for  small  neighborhood  p;roun  "get  together-s"  and  for  infomal 
neetlni(?s  after  church.   The  site  area  is  about  one-half  acre.   The  neighbor- 
hood nark  for  the  area  Is  located  ad,jacent  to  the  southwest  comer  of  Gt, 
John's  Lutheran  School,   The  nark  nlte  is  about  one  (1)  acre,  of  which  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  area  is  located  outside  the  city  limits.   The 
area  Is  mostly  used  as  a  ball  park  and  grassed  play  field. 

In  addition  to  the  above  listed  public  park  areas  recreational  facili- 
ties maintained  by  other  grouns  or  ardencies  are  readily  available,   A  local 
racquet  and  swim  club  offers  an  indoor  swimming  pool  and  excellent  tennis 
courts.   The  Cabinet  View  Oold  Course  and  Country/'  Club,  started  in  1957, 
provides  a  nine  (0)  hole  »^olf  course,  which  is  open  to  the  nublic,  with  an 
adjacent  cafe  and  locker  room. 

Two  (2)  undeveloped  park  sites  have  been  identified  in  the  Plannin*:;  Area, 
both  of  which  are  ^/ithin  the  city,   Illghwood  Park  located  adjacent  to  Cabinet 
View  Subdivision  is  a  rrrassy  knoll  overlooking  the  subdivision,  1.33  acres 
in  size.  Access  to  the  park  has  been  reseirved,  but  not  developed,   Sone  use 
of  the  area  by  notorcyclists  has  been  observed.   Such  use  should  be  investi- 
gated to  insure  that  the  natural  anenities  of  the  area  are  not  being  de- 
stroyed or  abused.   The  second  undeveloped  park  site  Is  a  narrow  strir,  along 
both  sides  of  '^lower  Creek,  extending  from  the  end  of  Oak  Street  to  Channan 
Homesltes  consisting  of  approxinately  two  (2)  acres  with  reserved  access 
along  ^lower  Street,  Additional  city  owned  land  is  available  west  of  this 
site  -^or  further  ex'panslon,   Another  area  with  nrlme  -nark  potential  is  a 
large  clt-'-oimed  narcel  located  north  of  the  city,  which  abutts  and  over- 
looks the  Kootenai, 
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1.  The  wrenent  r<prl:   rsite?  are  adequate  for  the  no-nulationo 

2.  A  lack  of  -nark  develofnent  exists  in  the  center  o^  the  city„   The 
T>l&:fCroimds  at  the  Centrpl  Gohool  Comnlex,  however,  provide  some 
■nlaycyoimd  area  for  children  livin/?  in  the  central  city, 

3.  Most  T'arks  are  desirably  located  in  that  they  rrovide  needed  buffer 
zones   between  non-conforming  uses, 

U,      Play?Tround  anriaratu?!  and  nulti-purpose  gane  areas  for  volleyball ^ 
horr^e  shoes,  handball,  etc.,  are  <jenerally  lackin/r. 

5,  County  parks  in  the  Planning  Area  are  non-existent,  creating  en 
immediate  need  ■''or  -nark  development  and  plnnninr:  by  the  county, 

6,  A  centralized  record  of  dedicated  park  lands  from  land  subdivisions 
is  needed, 

CULTURAL  T7-ACILITIEG 

Libr^rj"" 

The  public  librsr-i-  has  traditionally  provided  a  means  for  self-imnrovement 
and  for  furtherin.ft  education  and  -nublic  awareness ^   In  the  Libby  area  where 
adult  education  in  the  school  system  has  been  limited,  the  library'  takes  on 
additional  importances,   Libraries  ai-e  rapidly  becoming  an  important  source  of 
information  and  are  beinrr  challenrjed  to  become  centers  for  the  dinsemination 
of  technical  data.   To  carry  out  this  function  new  forms  of  communication, 
such  as  audio  tapes,  films,  and  micro-film  are  bein/r  utilized. 

The  Lincoln  County  '^ree  Library  was  created  in  1920  trith  a  2,000  volume 
collection  donated  to  the  county  by  the  Libby  Women's  Club,   Since  that  time 
the  librar;^  hag  p^ro^-m   to  a  t?iree  (3)  branch  system  with  U7,933  volumes „   The 
center  for  the  Oou'^ty  Librar:>f  is  located  at  Libby  in  the  John  F,  Kennedy 
Memorial,   This  buildinfr  was  constructed  in  196^1  and  has  T,7('iO  square  feet 
of  floor  space  on  two  (2)  levels. 

The  V.StCo  (volume,  seatinf^,  and  circulation)  formula  was  used  to  provide 
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a  bftoe  for  nnnlynls  of  library  facility.  This  formula  provides  standards  for 
evaluating  the  floor  q»>a':e,  aeatinR  facilities,  and  the  service  rendered  by  a 
library,   Table  h2   eormares  the  V.S.C.  standards  to  the  existing  librarjr 
operation.   Calculations  for  the  per  capita  fi(?ures  in  the  table  uere  pre- 
peu"ed  usinfT  both  the  city  and  county  populations. 

Table  't2  shows  that  the  nunber  of  books  per   capita,  when  flgaared  for  the 
county  as  a  whole,  is  below  standard.   The  2,6  figure  for  the  county  de- 
scribes r.ore  accurately  the  adenuacy  of  the  book  supply  than  does  the  per 
capita  city  figure  because,  unlike  floor  space  and  seating  statistics,  books 
circulate  freely  throughout  the  county.   The  number  of  seats  available  in 
the  John  F,  Kennedy  building  is  adequate  even  though  the  county  figure  is 
belov:  standard.   Similarly,  the  floor  space  in  the  library  is  considered 
adenuate.   Both  seating  and  floor  space  adequacy  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  actual  service  area  of  the  Libby  Library  building  is  less  than 
county  wide.   In  analysing  the  circulation  of  volumes  ner  canita  a  book  stock 
to  circulation  ratio  was  used  as  well  as  the  circulation  figure  for  the 
county,  An  annual  circulation  of  less  than  three  (3)  times  the  book  stock 
is  an  Indication  that  the  librar:/  is  not  being  fully  utilized.   The  2,5  to 
1  book  stock  to  circulation  figiire  and  the  6,6   volumes  wer  canita  circu- 
lation figure  indicates  a  less  than  optiraim  use  of  the  library.   Table  '43 
shows  that  circulation  has  dronned  nearly  30  percent  in  the  past  ten  (10 ) 
years  with  a  steady  decline  in  circulation  through  the  years.   Television 
Is  probably  responsible  for  a  large  measiire  of  the  decrease  in  the  use  of 
the  library.   The  number  of  volumes  per  capita,  the  number  of  seats,  and  the 
anoiont  of  ■'loor  space  for  the  librar:,'  are  deemed  adequate  especially  in 
light  of  a  possible  population  decline  after  completion  of  Libby  Dam.  A 
canriaign  to  increase  volume  circulation  and  to  stimulate  fjreater  use  of  the 
librai^r  would  be  beneficial  to  the  conmunity. 

In  addition  to  acting  as  a  warehouse  for  books  and  as  an  information 
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TABLE   1+2 
V.GcC.    STAIJDA^DS  AITO   EXISTING  COiroiTIOIJS 


V.S.C,    yoTT'Ulv. 


POPU- 

LATION 

VOLIPIEG 

SEATS 

CIRCULATIOIl 

7L00P 

AREA 

Book -5 

Chairs 

Vcluaie^s 

Sq,    ft 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Square 

Per 

No, 

Cnnl+rj, 

,      1,000 

NOv 

Capita 

Feet 

Capita 

_ 

3.5  -   5 

10 

_ 

10 

_ 

0,7-0, 

dncoln  County 

^ree  LihrRr'.' 

(LilVcy   Branch) 

Lincoln  County 

Service  Area 

18,063 

Litby  Service 

Area 

9.986 

)+T.T63         2.6  88         h,9  ll8,23i^         0,6 


i4T,783         h.Q  88         8.8  ll8.23lf       11.3 


7,760  O.U 

7,760  0.8 


TABLE   IG 

..■IRCULATIOII 

Total 

Tctal 

Year 

Books 

Circulation 

1959-1960 

31,879 

11+5,303 

1960-1961 

33,199 

11+8,51+0 

1961-1962 

3l+,793 

11+6,18)+ 

1962-1963 

35,388 

136,893 

I963-I96U 

35,713 

135,339 

I96U-I965 

38.1^75 

131+ ,61+6 

1965-1966 

I(2,liOU 

131,066 

1966-1967 

)+U,158 

115.1485 

1967-1968 

li5,528 

117,580 

1968-1969 

li7,933 

117,001 

1969-1970 

1+7,783 

118,231+ 
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center,  the  Libby  Library'  acta  an  r  cultural  center  for  the  conmunlty.   Cultur- 
al sctivltien  Include  a  contlnulnt?  "Artlat  of  the  'lonth"  exhibit »  a  -nre-school 
atoryhour  for  younr  children,  a  Great  Books  Discussion  group  for  adults,  and 
a  reading?  T,rop:rnn   for  elenentar^/  school  children.   The  Lincoln  County  Librar" 
Is  also  the  center  for  the  "orthvestem  federation  of  Libraries,   Special 
features  at  the  library  Include  a  xerox  reader  for  use  with  micro-film;  a 
northwest  history  collection;  a  bookmobile  service. 

Other  librar:/  facilities  in  the  Planninp;  Area,  besides  the  Libby  branch 
of  the  Lincoln  County  Library,  Include  a  central  library  for  each  of  the  t^ree 
(3)  school  levels;  elementary,  Junior  high,  and  high  school;  with  a  full-tine 
librarian  in  charge  of  each  section. 

Auditorium 

Libby  does  not  have  a  specific  and  single  Tiurpose  civic  auditorium.   Like 
most  small  to^ms ,  Libby  has  relied  on  its  school  facilities  to  provide  a  to'm 
meeting  hall  and  public  meeting  rooms.   The  'Memorial  Gym,  located  in  the  Cen- 
tral School  Complex,  generally  serves  as  the  town  hall  emd  is  available  for 
civic  events.   The  Memorial  0:'ti  has  available  an  auditorium,  a  stage,  and 
13,813  spuare  feet  of  usable  floor  space.   The  lack  of  a  civic  center  does 
not  arspear  detrimental  ns  community  concerts  were  the  only  community  cviltural 
events  obsejrved,   There  is,  however,  an  obvious  shortage  of  youth  facilities, 
with  a  teen  center  noticeably  absent, 

Churches 

The  Libby  area  is  well  represented  by  the  various  denominations  and  well 
supplied  with  churches.   The  following  is  a  list  of  the  19  churches  and  de- 
nominations located  throughout  the  Jurisdictional  area. 

Assembly  of  God 

Christian  Church 

Christian  Science  Society 

Church  of  Christ 

Church  of  God 

Church  of  .Tesus   Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints 

Church  of  the  Nazarene 
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Faith  Bible  Church    (lnder>,   TTundamental ) 

First  Baptist    (0„A.RoBoCo) 

■p'lrat   Lutheran    (The  AoL,C,) 

First  Methodist 

First  United  Presbyterian 

Jehovah  V/itnesaea 

Kootenai   Vista  Baritist    (Bap,    Gen.    Conf ,  ) 

Libby  Baptist    (S„BoCj 

Seventh  Da^v  Adventist 

St,   John's   Lutheran    (Missouri   Synod) 

Sts   Joseph's   Catholic 

St»  Luke's  Episcopal 

HEALTH  FACILITIES 

Hospital 

The  connunity  hospital  for  Libby,  St.  John's  Lutheran  Hospital  Inc.,  was 
built  in  1952  and  remodeled  in  IQ65-6T.   St,  John's  is  the  only  hospital  in 
Lincoln  County  and  nrovides  service  to  all  of  the  county,  with  the  exception 
that  some  Eureka  and  ^ortine  residents  may  use  facilities  at  '.rnite  ^ish.   The 
hospital  located  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Libby  between  Utah  and  Louisiana 
Avenues  and  Third  and  ^ourth  Streets,  is  easily  accessible  with  only  a  miniaal 
traffic  conc^estion  occurrinri;  around  the  facility.   The  surroxindinp:  area  is 
occupied  mostly  by  slnpjle  family  residences,  with  the  Libby  Convalescent  Cen- 
ter located  directly  across  Third  Street  from  the  hospital.   The  2,U  acre  site 
occupied  by  the  hospital  is  attractively  landscaped  and  is  large  enough  to  pro- 
vide room  for  limited  future  expansion.   Off-street  parking  is  provided,  how- 
ever a  need  for  additional  s-naces  was  observed. 

The  host5ital  houses  3^*  beds  and  is  staffed  by  Ho  full-time  and  25  part- 
time  staff  members.   Present  bed  needs  are  estimated  at  31  beds  by  the  State 

1 
Department  of  Health  and  with  a  rtresent  average  occunancy  rate  of  53  percent. 

St.  John's  exceeds  the  recommended  standards  by  three  (3)  beds  but  some 

1 
modernization  of  the  facility  is  recommended  by  the  Department  of  Health, 

The  present  inventory  alsL  indicates  that  an   employee  -nark  or  similar  facility 


1  Montana  State  -"'Ian,  Hospital  and  Medical  T^acilities  Construction.   Division 
of  Hospitals  and  Medical  Facilities,  Montana  State  Department  of  Health, 
Helena,  rContana,  1969-TO  Revision 
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near  the  hospital  Is  lackinf^, 

Aa  of  December  31,  1970,  Gt.  John's  Hospital  was  valued  at  $(302,03'i.')0, 
with  an  additional  $30,261,00  of  attached  equity  and  $ll|li  ,66?. 00  in  novable 
equity.   There  are  presently  a  total  of  l8,l8li  square  feet  of  floor  space  in 
the  hospital, 

Libhy  Convalescent  Centor 

Libby  Convalencent  Center  is  a  newly  constructed,  nodern  60-bed  :^«icllit->'. 
The  center  serves  the  entire  county  and  is  staffed  by  ^40  full-tlrae  enplceen. 
The  privately  oimed  facility  is  located  directly  north  of  Ct,  John's  Hospi- 
tal on  a  2.U  acre  site  which  provides  adequate  room  for  parking  and  future 
expansion. 

The  center  is  licensed  to  operate  60  L.T.C,  (long  tern  care)  beds.   The 
State  Department  of  Health  has  estimated  a  need  for  72  L.T.C.  beds  in  the 
county,  -,rith  additional  beds  needed  to  provide  for  "•nersonal  care"  and  "board- 
ing home"  natients.   The  T>rovision  of  ■nersonal  care  and  boarding  home  units 
would  free  beds  presently  used  for  these  piirposes  in  the  hospital  and  in  the 
convalescent  center, 

Libby  Ilursinr  Home 

Libby  Ilxxrsing  Home  is  licensed  and  operates  ten  (10 )  L.T.C.  beds.   The 
facility  vas  originally  built  as  a  two-stor;/  residence  in  191^  before  its 
conversion  to  the  present  use.   The  nursing  home  is  located  on  Main  Avenue 
Just  south  of  Highway  2  in  a  residential  neighborhood.   The  building  is  in 
need  of  major  repairs  and  is  of  non-fire  resistive  construction.   Fire  sprin- 
kling equipment  is  available  and  a  new  oil  heating  system  was  installed  in 
1968,   Site  area  for  the  home  consists  of  five  (5)  lots  with  a  total  area  of 
0,36  acres.   No  room  is  available  for  expansion  or  for  the  Tirovision  of  off- 
street  parking. 
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PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

IJater  Services  fe  Consumption 

The  Libby  water  system  is  a  nrivate  utility »  ovmed  and  operated  by 
the  Pacific  Power  &  Li^ht  Company,   In  addition  to  rirovidins  water  servii^e 
to  all  residents  within  the  comorate  limits  of  Libby,  Pacific  Power  h   Light 
provides  water  services  to  numerouf5  residential  and  industrial  consvuners 
outside  the  Libby  city  limits.   'Residential  service  areas  outside  Libb" 
include  Cabinet  Heinihtn  Subdivision,  Cabinet  View  Subdivision,  Skidale 
Oardens,  Oienwood  Park,  and  Woodway  Park.  The  principle  industrial  user  is 
St,  Re^is  Paper  Corrnany. 

The  followin»»  table  ^rives  a  breakdo^m  of  the  number  and  classification 
of  consumers  served  by  the  Libby  (  P.  P.  &  L, )  water  system  as  of  June  30, 


1970:"^ 

Clr.ssificatic 

3n 

Metered 
357 

Unmet ere 

a 

Total 

Residences 

1»139 

l,k96 

Stores 

131* 

19 

153 

Schools 

12 

12 

Hosiiitals 

2 

2 

Industrial   & 

Other 

3J+ 

6 

no 

TOTALS 

539 

l,l61i 

1.703 

The  residential  users  outside  the  city  limits  are  on  metered  services 
and  -na^'  for  water  on  a  (graduated  scale,  while  those  inside  are  unmetered 
and  pay  a  flat  rate  of  $U,00  per  month,  nlus  a  seasonal  irri??ation  charge 
based  on  lot  size»   Metered  customers  on  3/^"  services  ■nay  $5.00  per  month 

for  the  -first  5,000  gallons,  nlus  $0.25  in  summer  months  and  $0.60  in  winter 

2 

months  for  each  additional  1,000  gallons  per  month. 


1.  Auditor's  Report  to  '"ontana  R/R  and  Public  Services  Commission. 

2,  Per  Mr.  S.  A,  Collins,  Pacific  Power  &  Liprht  Comisany, 
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The  totftl  nnoimt  of  water  supplied  to  nil  customers  by  the  Llbby 
irnter  system  diirlnp:  the  fiscal  year  endlnp  June  30,  1970,  was  510,3 
million  gallons   ('',0.)  or  an  Average  of  1,'tO  ",0.  TNer  day.   Assumlnr  that 
1,139  unmetcred  residential  services  reriresent  a  rio'^ulation  o'*  3,286 
vlthin  the  city  limits  of  Llbby,  a  r^ronortionate  estimate  of  't,3l6  peonle 
are  calculated  to  be  serviced  by  inclusion  of  outlyinrr  metered  customers. 
This  nrorates  to  m   average  con<^ur!r-tion  of  32^*  /rallons  ^^er  cp.iolta  day  (fn^cd) , 
including  combined  dom.estic  and  industrial  usen»  The  mnxim-um  anoimt  of 
'mter  su'nnlied  in  an"  one  ds^r   was  f^.Tl  "/■.»  which  is  enuivalent  to  1,555 
.^ncd.   This  would  arlT^ear  to  be  an  imusually  hif^h  consur'-'tion  rate  and  is 
•nrobabl;"-  attributable  to  ■'"lat  rate  charf?inpf,  excessive  la'-m  irrigation,  and 
p  hif»h  industrial  use. 

V7atcr  Sun'nlY  ?r.   ot.omre 

The  source  o'''  sur-oiy  ■''or  Libby's  water  is  ''^lower  Creeh,  which  ori«»inptes 
in  the  mountains  south  of  Libb".   '^ater  is  diverted  from  ^lower  Creek,  nbout 
tv7o  r.iles  south  o'''  Libby,  by  a  dam  imriounding  ■''ive  million  .TRllons  o'^  water. 
An  UT5r>er  reservoir  of  75  ''.'^.  caraclt^r-"  is  used  to  store  water  to  suprlement 
flow  when  the  natural  creek  *loTr  is  not  adenuate  to  maintain  the  level  in  the 
lo'-rer  reservoir. 

^rom  the  lower  '^lower  Creek  reservoir,  the  ■crater  is  transmitted  through 
tiro  wood  stave  'wirelines  o**  1^  inch  and  20  inch  diameter.   These  transmission 
mains  carry  the  water  for  about  3,000  feet  to  the  Junction  with  a  sinf»le 
20  inch  asbestos  cement  >>ir)eline  installed  in  recent  vears  to  replace  original 


1.  Auditor's  ''e'nort  to  "Montana  R/R  S:  Public  Services  Commission  (1969- 
1970). 

2.  U.  n.  Bureau  of  Census,  1970  Formulation  -  Libby, 

3.  Per  "r,  S,  A,  Collins,  Pacific  Power  &  Ll^ht  Comriany, 
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vooden  mains.   This  transnlssion  pipeline  extend.-,  to  a  pressure  regulnting 
station  adjacent  to  the  south  citv  limits  of  Libby,   ilere  the  line  pressure 
is  reduced  fron  about  135  ■nsi,  in  the  transmission  pipeline  to  35  psi.  in 
mains  feedinr;  the  distribution  system.   This  provides  customers  ver" 
satisfactory''  service  pressures  in  the  ranr:e  of  60  to  65  psi."  for  the  great- 
est •"art  of  the  system » 

A  study^  conducted  in  19Cj6   reported  an  adequate  ten  year  vater  surnnly 
for  Libby  from  rresent  sources.   This  study  vas  conducted  to  examine  the 
inriact  effect  of  the  Libby  ^^am  •nroject, 

Uater  Distribution  System 

The  Libby  vater  distribution  system  is  shoim  on  the  following  map. 
The  s"stem  consists  essentially  of  two  primar"  loor>s  with  a  common  ten  inch 
■nlneline  do''m  the  center  on  "ain  Avenue.  A  ten  inch  main  extends  to  the 
west  on  Balsam  to  encircle  the  area  between  Glenwood  Park  srtd   ^loi/er  Creek 
and  returns  again  on  Dome  Mountain  Poad,   A  second  ten  inch  main  extends  to 
the  east  from  the  r.ressure  ref?ulatin/a;  station  on  Cedar  Street  end  then  heads 
north  followinft  U,  S,  Hii^hway  2  to  Spruce  Street,   This  rinrtiallv  encloses 
the  city's  south  side  with  a  ten  inch  distribution  malnj  A   twelve  inch  pir^e- 
line  extends  from  the  terminous  o-f*  the  20  inch  transmission  main  east  to 
the  J.  Ileil's  Lumber  Comriany,  with  an  additional  six  inch  line  extendinr  from 
the  distribution  system  on  ^ifth  Street  to  the  plant. 


1.  Per  *t3=.  s.  A.  Collins,  Pacific  i^'ower  &  LlRht„ 

2.  Auditor's  ^ei^ort  to  Montana  P/^  &  Public  Services  Commission  (1969- 
1970;, 

3.  Report  on  Water  Surnl-ir  and  Distribution  for  Libby,  ^fontana  for  Pacific 
Power  &  Lif;ht  Com-Tiany,  I966,  by  Stevens,  Thompson,  Runyan,  and  Ries,  Inc. 

h.      Compiled  from  map  furnished  by  Pacific  Power  &  Li(E?ht  Co.,  Rev.  December, 
1969. 
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*'uch  of  the  orif»lnal  distribution  system  consisted  n*"   dlnped  and 
wrapried  steel  nlT>es  of  four  Inch  and  smaller  diameter.   Cast  iron  water 
main  war,  used  more  recently  for  a  neriod  o^  about  four  years  while  new 
replacements  and  extensions  are  heinc^  made  with  asbestos  cement  'ri'ne. 
Althou.<!h  a  considerable  lenr^th  of  four  inch  and  smaller  main  Is  still  in 
use  in  the  present  distribution  system.  Pacific  Power  ?c   Lif^ht  Company  is 

enrared  in  a  r>ro(?ram  o^    replacement  with  five  inch  main  or  lar«^er  and 

1 
elimination  of  dead  endinc:  in  the  system. 

Water  T-^eatment 

Disinfection  by  chlorination  is  the  only  treatment  used  on  the  Flower 
Creek  water  supplied  by  the  Pacific  Power  &  Lifjht  Conran:"  water  system.  The 
chlorination  station  is  located  on  the  20  inch  transmission  main  about  one 
mile  south  of  the  Libby  city  limits. 

'^ire  Protection 

Based  on  fire  '^low  tests  conducted  by  the  Montana  ^ire  Rating  Bureau 
in  1963,  ^Ire  De'nartment,  fire  alarm  system,  and  other  factors,  the  City  of 
Llbby  is  piven  a  Class  "6"  fire  ratinn;. 

The  Fire  Deriartment  is  a  volunteer  department  of  23  men.   Fire  fif^htin^; 

enuiTiment  includes  a  750  r^allon  r^er  minute  (pr«m)  ■num'^er,  a  5C0  frrm   pumper, 

2 
a  1,200  (»allon  tsJik  truck,  and  two  utility  vehicles,   ^lans  are  in  -process 

for  rottlnr  three  ne"  r>u:Tners  with  one  rated  for  flows  of  1,000  to  1,250  "-rm. 

E''  ar^reement  with  St.  Pef»is  Pnner  Com-nany,  two  extra  rirrners  and  hO  extre  men 

2 
can  -presently  be  called  in  for  emerf^ency  situations.   Water  -nressures  at 

hydrajits  in  the  distribution  system  can  also  be  increased  by  Pacific  Power 

&  Lif;ht  through  ad,lustments  at  the  pressure  regiilatln^  station. 


1.  Per  Mr.  S.  /^ .  Collins,  Pacific  Power  fc  Light  Crmr>tmy, 

2.  Per  ''r,  Doerlnr^ton,  Llbby  ^ire  Chief. 
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There  are  two  ,'oint  r^rrAtar^'   sewage  systems  irlthin  the  Jurisdictional 
area.   They  pre  the  Libby  f;evBfte  system,  oTmed  nnd  orercted  by  the  City  of 
Libby,  and  the  St.  T>,er,i?.   se'/ajre  s'^sten,  o^-med  and  uned  by  St,  Ref^is  Pai^'er 
Company , 

Iiihb'^  Hc-Taffe  Hyntem 

The  Libby  -^over  Gyptem^  r^ho^m  in  the  follovinf  nar"^  nerves  only 
areas  inside  the  co-r^orrte  boundar'--  of  the  city,   Hovever,  there  is  still  a 

larTC  prea  ■"■ithin  the  citv  which  is  u&t   serviced  by  the  system  and  a  nijnber  of 

2 
Gcrtic  tanks  are  still  in  use.   The  trunk  line  on  the  went  side  was  in- 
stalled to  serve  the  ne-:  .ium'or  hirrh  school  in  southwest  Libby,   The  i^esidences 
in  the  area  ore  not  connected  to  this  trunk  line,  but  it  is  sufficient!:-' 
sized  to  handle  considerably  more  contribution.   All  areas  within  the  rresent 
corporate  boundaries  of  Libby  could  by  gravity  means  be  serviced  by  the 
present  sewa/?e  collection  system, 

The  greatest  deficiency  in  the  existin^^  collection  system  is  a  high  rate 
of  pround  water  infiltration,  as  evidenced  by  considerably  higher  flows  durins; 
the  months  of  June  to  Aurrust,   Norma],  wintertime  flow  to  thr  sewa^f^e  treatment 

■nlant  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  600,000  gallons  r>cr   day,  while  flews  of  over 

2 

1,000,000  gallons  are  not  uncommon  during  sprinr  and  s^Jimmer  months.   Also 

contributing  to  Tieak  flc'  conditions  is  storm  drainar^re  introduced  b^'  a  combined 

2 
storm  and  sanitary  sewer  on  '"ineral  Avenue, 

There  are  tiro  main  outfalls  to  the  sewage  treatment  TJlant;  one  of  2J+  inch 

diameter  coming  from  the  east,  serving  the  greatest  nart  of  Libby,  and  f'^e 

other  of  l8  inch  diameter  coming  from  the  west,  presently  serving  only  the  new 

.lunior  high  school.   These  outfalls  are  adenuate  for  nresent  \ase  and  are  carable 


1.  Compiled  from  City  of  Libby  records, 

2.  "'.r,    Mel  Syth,  City  of  Libby  Superintendent, 
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of  handllnn  Increasen,  eaneclally  if  infiltration  and  atom  drainar;e 
contribution  is  elinlnated. 

The  Llhhv  sewA/»e  treatment  nlant  is  a  nrimary  plant  vhich  went  into 

1 
OT»oratlon  in  19''^7  and  is  belnrr  financed  by  a  $3.00  per  month  use  charge. 

It  -is  rated  nr,   a  1,0  ".O.D,  (million  crallons  per  day)  nlar.t,  adequate  to 

serve  Ct^OOO   peoTsle.   However »  the  pump  station  at  the  plant  will  handle 

2.0  M,r;.D.  with  both  rturnDs  oneratin*^.   The  clarifier  was  calculated  to  be 

f!ood  for  6,000  peor>le,  while  the  di/f^ester  is  good  for  0,000  peonle.   Dis- 

recardinfT  the  hif»h  flow  contribution  by  infiltration,  this  should  be  more 

than  adeouate  to  serve  an  estimated  nresent  contributin'j  population  of  i+,000 

(includes  a  20  rverrent  allowance  for  transient  workers). 

An  item  which  should  be  given  serious  consideration  In  the  existing 
sewafre  system  is  a  prit  condition  Introduced  by  interconnections  to  storm 
drain  inlets.   This  f^rit   causes  ranld  wear  on  mechanical  equipment  at  the 
•olant  (esT»eciallv  riumns )  and  subsequently  poor  orieration  and  hl^h  maintenance 
costs.   Elimination  of  P-rit  by  installinp;  p-rit  removal  equipment  at  the  plant 
or  by  elir.ination  of  combined  sewers  should  be  investigated. 

The  present  decree  of  treatment  by  the  Libby  sewaf»e  treatment  could  not 
be  reported  because  no  B,0,D.  (biological  oxygen  demand)  tests  have  been 
■nerformed  on  the  treated  effluent, 

St,  Peri^'  Sewarre  System 

The  St,  Rerris  Paper  Comnany  owerates  a  secondar'r  treatment  plant  to  treat 
their  sanitar:/  wastes.   The  plant  utilizes  a  trickling  filter  for  secondary 
treatment  and  normall;"  -nrocesses  flows  of  about  80,000  gpd.   The  nlant  was 


1.  "r.  'Tel  Syth,  Cii:'  of  Libby  Superintendent, 

2.  My.  Don  Willems,  State  of  Montana  Department  o^"  Health, 

3.  '^r.  Bob  Burdick,  St,  Regis  Pener  Company, 
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desi?;ned  -for  r   -population  o-f  800  md  cnn   nass  100,000  rrr>d   of  flov. 

Tests  conductf^d  re^-ularl^'  at  the  nlant  shorr  a  hir;h  nnnlity   treatment 

n-^  about  ^5  rvercent  removal,  •'■rith   effluent  running  at  15  ■p'nn'"  (rirtn  -ner 

2 
million)  of  B.O.D.  (biolorrical  ox7',n:en  demand)  end  19  "nnn "  of  S.S.  (suspended 

solnds),   E-^-f"luent  receives  a  final  disin-feetion  by  post  chlorinetion.   The 

plant  is  adequate  for  the  -Present  and  for  future  expansion. 

Ponds  rre  used  for  industrial  vastes  and  there  are  bark  and  sawdust 
removal  units  at  the  stud  mill  and  rlywood  pond. 

Problem  /. "e a s 

"uch  of  the  developed  areas  south  and  Trest  of  the  city  limits  of  Libby 
ere  r-.s  yet  iinsewered.   Use  of  septic  tinks  and  hi<jh  f^round  water  has  created 

c  situation  irhich  is  a  health  hazard.    Several  years  r^o   the  result  -"-^as  a 

3 
hepatitus  eridemic  "itn  ?;10  r^qses  being  reported  in  Lincoln  County. 

I>'e  tests,  in  one  ce.se,  -ho-.red  positive  nroo-f°  that  septic  tank  effluent 
■^■'ps  bein?^  -kicked  u-^  in  a  i^ell  su-p-nly,-* 

A  letter  -from  the  State  De-oartment  o-^  Health  stated,  "Any  -trell  construction 
vhich  does  not  -positively  exclude  all  surface  and  subsurface  contamination 
must  be  considered  as  dan^rerous  to  health," 

Storm.  Draina^^te  facilities 

- ■>  M^^W^^tW^a^^W  ■    Mil,  IIIIW Ill 


The  natural  drainar^e  rattern  for  Libby  and  surroundin/^  area  is  /generally 
toverd  the  north,   Hi<»her  relief  in  the  vicinity  of  Montana  Avenue  forms  an 
east-vest  separation  for  runoff,,   To  the  east  of  this  divide  drainaf^e  vater 
tends  to  flow  in  a  din,p;onal  course  across  town  toward  the  Kootenai  River, 
West  of  Montana  Avenue  drainarre  is  generally  to  the  northwest  into  Flower  Creek 


1,  Mr.  Don  Hilleras,  State  of  Montana  Department  of  Health. 

2,  Mr.  Bob  Burdick,  St.  Regis  Paper  Company, 

3,  Dr.  Cairns,  Lincoln  County  Health  Officer, 
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'Thich  flows  north  into  the  Kootennl. 

Present  storm  drninrtPie   facilities  in  Libby  are  limited.  The  rrinnr?/- 
elements  are  o*"  recent  construction  euid  vere  installed  by  the  Montana 
Hl^hva"  Conmlsslon.   These  f*acillties  were  all  desired  for  storms  of  five 
venr  '"reouencv  nnd  Include  (a)  Dakota  Avenue  stom  drain  syster.,  (b)  California 
Street  storm  drain,  and  (c)  Hiic»hway  2  West  storm  drains,  'features  of  these 
systems  are  '.escribed  below: 

(a)  Dakota  Avenue  Storm  Drain  System 

This  system  consists  of  a  storm  drain  on  Ninth  Street »  Trrm   Montana  to 
Dakota,  and  another  bepinninr  on  Hif^hway  2  about  1,000  feet  south  of  Manle 
Street  extending?;  to  Dakota  Avenue,   These  sewers  collect  runoff  alon?^ 
HiSh'.^ay  2,  Intercertin?'  soms  of  the  drainage  from  south  Libby,  Drainage 

collected  is  carried  to  Dnkota  Avenue,  where  a  33  inch  diameter  outfall  on 

2 
Dakota  discharges  to  the  Kootenai  River, 

The  City  of  Libby  •Dartici'nated  in  the  cost  of  the  Dakota  Avenue  outfall, 
which  is  designed  for  future  extensions  to  serve  the  area  from  Mineral  to 
'linnesota  between  Tllnth  and  Third  Streets . 

(B)  California  Avenue  Lzorm   Drain 

The  California  Avenue  (  U,  S.  s( )    storm  drain  was  constructed  in  1970, 
along  with  curb  and  rutter  Improvements,  This  drain  collects  contribution 
from  T>rosent  curb  ajid  gutter  drainage  only  and  is  not  designed  for  any  lateral 

extensions.  This  storm  drain  has  a  2U  inch  outfall  r>lr»e  terminating  at  a 

1 
culvert  under  the  Burlington-Northern  Railroad  by  the  Highway  37  overpass. 


1,  Mr.  Don  Oruel,  Hydraulics  Engineer,  Montana  Highway  Commission, 

2.  Construction  ^lans,  ''ontana  Highway  Commission, 
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(C)  U.So  Illghwa^v  2  West  Storm  Drain 

One  f^torrri  drain  begins  at  a  catch  basin  at  T^ain  Street  and  collects 
storn  drainaf^e  at  intersections  to  the  west  alonf?  Highway  2  interceptirifr 
some  runoff  fron  the  south.   This  drain  outfalls  (21  inch  ■nire)   into 
Floorer  Creek, 

A  second  stom  drsin  ber'ins  about  500  feet  west  of  '^lower  Creek  aiid 
collects  stom  water  on  the  highway  for  about  a  half  mile  further  to  the 

west,  finall-"-  discharfrinfr  as  a  2U  inch  ■nlrie  into  a  drainage  ditch  near  the 

1 
Kwiki  Car  Wash, 

I»/hile  the  existinf  -itom  drain;^  do  serve  several  streets  and  intercept 

runoff  contributed  fron  south  Llbb-"',  there  is  presently  little  rirovision 

for  collection  or  disposition  o'f^  draina,ete  ori«»inatin"'  north  of  Highxvay  2  or 

for  surface  runoff  throurth  residential  areas  in  south  Libby. 


1,   Construction  Plans,  Montana  Hif^hway  Comission, 
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CHAPTER  V 
TRAIISPORTATION 

TransDortatlon  facilities  in  the  Libby  area  have  heen  najor  determinants 
of  the  vBr,t   develcmcnt  and  use  of  land.   The  interaction  between  the  trans- 
nor''' .ition  system  and  future  land  unea  can  be  exDected  to  continue. 

The  street  system  renreaents  the  largest  investment  of  public  funds  in 
the  Planning  Area,   '^or  this  reason  it  is  important  that  the  major  street  plan 
be  designed  to  obtain  the  nn-xiraum  use  of  existing  streets  to  meet  future  travel 
demands , 
MAJOR  STREET  SYSTE1 

Each  street  in  Libby  should  have  a  particular  function  within  the  overall 
street  syster..   The  first  step  in  the  analysis  of  the  adequacy  of  the  existinf^ 
street  svstem  is  to  assiit^n  each  street  to  its  functional  category.   It  should 
be  emphasized  that  the  functional  classification  of  a  street  on  the  Major  Street 
S'l-stem  na'^  doen  not  necesse'^ily  mean  that  it  is  presently  fulfilling  its  as- 
signed ftmction,  the  purpose  of  classifying  the  streets  is  to  set  goals  and 
priorities  to  innrove  each  street  to  the  standards  of  its  riarticular  fvmctlon. 
The  streets  in  Libby  have  been  broken  doim  into  three  functional  clagsifications, 
These  are  defined  as  follows: 

Mfijor  Arterials  -  The  function  of  these  facilities  is  to  nrovlde  for  the 
rapid  movement  of  large  volumes  of  traffic  through  the  erea.   Access  to  adja- 
cent pro-nerty  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum  to  avoid  conflict  with  the  traffic 
cnrr^'ing  functions 

"ajor  arterials  within  the  PlEuinlng  Area  are  U,  S,  Highway  2  and  State 
Highway  37. 

'Unor  Arterials  -  These  streets  and  highways  are  usually  continuous,  pro- 
viding through  traffic  movement  with  narticular  areas  in  the  community,   Minor 
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arterials  usunll-"-  form  looris  off  of  the  major  arterial  systemo 

An  exam-nle  of  a  minor  arterial  in  the  Planning  Area  is  Poplar  Street 
which  forms  the  southern  ■nortion  of  a  minor  arterial  loon  i/hich  bes^ins  on  the 
souxh  side  of  Libby  at  its  intersection  vith  U,  S.  Highway  2^  crosses  Flo'.Ter 
Creek  and  ends  at  U,  G»  Hirrhway  2  i/est  of  Libby, 

Collectors  -  These  streets  function  as  the  name  implies,  collecting 
traffic  from  local  access  streets  and  distributing^  it  onto  minor  or  na.jor 
erterials. 

Mineral  Avenue  functions  as  a  collector. 

Local  Access  -  The  nrim.ar'/  function  of  these  facilities  is  that  of  pro- 
viding direct  access  to  abutting  property.   It  is  undesirable  to  have  throuf^h 
traffic  inovin?;  on  these  routes,  All  streets  not  classed  as  major  arterials, 
minor  arterials  or  collectors  are  local  access  streets. 

The  Major  Street  System,  mari  classifies  each  street  in  the  system  according 
to  its  functiottc   These  claggifications  correspond  to  those  determined  by  the 
National  Functional  Classification  and  Needs  Study  (1970  to  1990)  which  was 
conducted  in  1970  by  the  '''ontana  State  Highway  Denartnent, 

Traffic  Volxmes 

Estimated  traffic  volumes  for  1970  and  1990  are  shoTra  for  selected  sec- 
tions of  the  Major  Street  Systerao   The  1971  volumes  were  estimated  from  Mon- 
tana Hifthway  Department  traffic  counts  taken  in  19^9 ,   The  1990  traffic  volumes 
are  estimates  from,  the  national  functional  Classification  and  Heeds  Study  (1970- 
1990  )s   These  volxmes  represent  average  daily  traffic  (ADT)  or  the  average 
V  oliune  for  the  entire  year. 

The  highest  1971  ADT  in  the  Planning  Area  occurs  on  U,  S,  Highway  2  be- 
tween California  and  Mineral  Avenues,  The  1971  volume  of  9»l'+0  vehicles  per 
day  is  exnected  to  increase  to  13,550  vehicles  per  day  by  1990,  As  would  be 
ex-nected  the  highest  volumes  are  found  on  the  major  arterials  within  the 
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system. 

The  traffic  volune  on  State  Highway  37  is  expected  to  show  gm  increase 
of  only  if'O  vehicles  per  day  over  the  20-year  period.   This  is  a  result  of  the 
completion  of  Libby  Dam,   Construction  worker  traffic  will  be  replaced  by 
recreational  traffic  by  1990,   Traffic  volumes  during  the  riealc  recreational 
season  will  be  substantially  hifrher  than  the  average  daily  volume  shown. 

The  hif^hest  traffic  volume  on  a  minor  arterial  (800  vehicles  ■ner  day) 
occurs  on  Poplar  Street  between  U,  S,  Highway  2  and  V/ashin?»ton  Avenue,   The 
estimated  1990  traffic  volune  for  this  section  is  1,650  vehicles  rier  day. 

Traffic  counts  on  the  collector  street  system  are  iRcltinR.   The  hif;her-t 
volumes  of  traffic  ■nrobabl^'  occur  on  'lineral  Avenue  in  the  C entrap. .^jfiainess 
District,   Supplemental  counts  will  be  ta>.en  diirinp  the  second  rhase  of  this 
iro.ject. 

The  projected  1990  volumes  have  been  based  on  assimed  future  growth 
areas.   At  the  tine  these  estimates  were  made,  Libby  did  not  have  a  Connre- 
hensive  Plan,   V.'ith  the  development  of  a  Comprehensive  Plan  during  the  second 
phase  of  this  project,  the  major  street  system  may  refiuire  revision  to  fit  the 
final  land  use  plan  that  will  be  adopted.   Revised  1990  traffic  volumes  will 
be  estimated  based  on  the  future  land  use  plan. 

Street  Capacities 

The  capability  of  the  existing  street  system  to  handle  -oresent  and  '"uture 
traffic  volumes  can  be  evaluated  by  relating  traffic  volumer,  to  the  avflllab].e 
street  capacity.   Street  car»aclty  Is  determined  by  the  nhysical  characteristics 
of  the  street.   Width,  cross-section  design,  Interesectlon  design  and  Inter- 
section spacing  are  the  nont  important  and  nermanent  factors,   Ca-nacity  is 
also  affected  by  such  variables  as  signal  timing  and  spacing,  turning  move- 
ncnts ,  trucks,  parking,  bus  stops,  pedestrian  volumes  and  adjacent  land  use. 
These  factors  may  var;'r  hourly  during  the  da.y   causing  the  capacity  of  the 
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street    to  var^'   significantly   durinr:  rieak   and  offneal:  traffic  raoveriGnt,      Since 
all  r'^  tho  factors  vhich   affect   caT^acity  cannot  be  estimated  for  the  future, 
an  nn'^roximate   cenaclt;'''  mufst  'be  used  to  evaluate  the  ma.lor  street   systen,      'For 
pLannin.f;  ■purposes,   street  cariaciries   are   expressed  in  2);-hour  terns. 

Table   HU  shows   street   capacities   for  each   functional  classification 
catpgor", 

TABLE    Itli 

STREET  CAT'ACITY 

FACILITY  CAPACITY  (Vehicles/day ) 

Major  Arterial  {U   lane,  no  riarkin^)  12,800  -  l6,500 

Major  Arterial  {h   lane,  curb  r>arkin/»)  10,100  -  13,100 

Major  Arterial  (2  lanes,  curb  ■narkin?:)  8,l400  -  10,500 

Minor  Arterial  (2  lanes,  curb  narkin,':^)  8,000  -  10,000 

Collector  (2  lanes,  curb  r,arkin,?;)  it, 000  -  5,000 

Source:   19^5  Hif^hway  Ca'nacity  Manual 

Table  h^   compares  the  highest  1990  volumes  on  each  conponent  of  the  major 
street  systen  with  the  capacity  of  the  street  section, 

TABLE  1+5 

VOLUrre  -  CAPACITY  COMPARISON  AT  CRITICAL  SECTIONS 

19^)0  VOUJME   CAPACITY   Volume/Ca-nacity 
(ADT)*        (ADT) 


Major  Arterial 

U,  S,  Hiir!:hway  2 

13,550 

13,100 

1.03 

Minor  Arterial 

Pordar  Street 

1,650 

10.000 

0.l6 

Collector 

Mineral  Avenue 

li,000* 

5,000 

0,80 

*estimated 

Table  '+5  shows  that  the  only  section  of  the  major  street  system  that  xrill 
be  operating  at  canacitv  in  1990  is  U,  S,  Highway  2  between  California  and 
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Mineral  Avenues,   In  the  pa3t  year  the  section  o-f   this  street  within  the  city 
limits  has  heen  reconstructed  to  urban  arterial  standards.   The  1990  voliine 
exceeds  the  cnr^Rcity  of   the  streot  by  three  nercent  (3f )  assuming  ■narkinr  on 
both  sides,   Ejr  reTiovlnp;  parkinr;  at  the  najor  intersections  and  providinfr  a 
left  turn  bay  the  additional  ca'pacity  required  can  be  added. 

Although  Poplar  Street  and  mineral  Avenue  have  adequate  width  and  or.er- 
atinc  characteristics  to  neet  future  needs,  the  structural  condition  of  these 
two  facilities  Ib  Inadeqiiate.   Poor  drainarre  on  both  of  these  streets  results 
in  massive  pavement  breakun  each  sprin;^.   This  is  true  of  meiny  of  the  local 
access  streets  such  as  Louisiana  Avenue  and  Lincoln  Boulevard,   Due  to  lack 
of  funds  the  city  is  able  to  cerr"/  out  only  routine  maintenance  and  -natching 
of  the  streets  over  which  it  has  sole  responsibility.   The  only  Tjemanent 
solution  to  the  sprin?^  bresU'.up  problem  is  the  construction  of  adequate  drain- 
age facilities  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  street  surface  with  a  pavement 
designed  for  the  existing  soil  foundation  conditions. 

Traffic  Control 

Traffic  conf^estion  on  the  streets  in  the  Central  Business  District  can 
usually  be  traced  to  one  or   both  of  two  major  causes.   The  first  is  Inadequate 
traffic  control  which  causes  inefficient  use  of  the  facility.   Congestion  due 
to  this  cause  is  often  mistakenly  assumed  to  be  due  to  lack  of  capacity.   By 
adoption  of  efficient  traffic  control  measures  the  inherent  capacity  of  the 
existing  streets  can  be  attained,  often  at  little  or  no  expense, 

The  second  major  cause  of  congestion  is  insufficient  canaclty.   New 
construction  i''  usually  required  to  alleviate  congestion  due  to  this  cause. 
This  generally  involves  substantial  expense. 

The  recent  reconstruction  of  U,  G,  Highway  2  and  State  Highway  37  has 
upejraded  the  signals  and  signs  controlling  traffic  on  these  two  facilities. 

The  traffic  control  on  ''ineral  Avenue  is  generally  substandard.   Traffic 
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S3lgnals  located  on  "ineral  Avenue  at  Lincoln  Boulevard  and  5th  Street  are 
substandard  in  both  size  and  location.   The  Uniform  ^'antial  for  Traffic  Control 
Devicec  reouires  that  two  (2)  gir;nal  heads  he  visible  to  each  apnroach.   The 
use  of  both  a  sic^nal  and  stor  signs  at  the  intersection  of  Mineral  Avenue  and 
Lincoln  Boulevard  causes  a  contradiction.   Traffic  on  Lincoln  Boulevard  nust 
observe  a  ston  si«^n  even  thougrh  the  sif^nal  indication  is  r^reen.   This  situ- 
ation should  be  corrected  by  reraoving  the  sto^p  sign  or  the  signal, 

A  particularly  noticeable  deficiency  to  the  out-of-totm  visitor  is  the 
lack  of  stret  nane  signs.   The  existing  signs  are  in  generally  poor  condition. 
The  Junior  Chamber  of  Comnerce  is  presently  investigating  the  possibility  of 
a  street  signing  rirograFi.   The  first  nrioritj'  of  this  program  should  be  the 
signing  o:^  streets  on  the  raa.lor  street  system. 

Through  Tra^^ic  Origin  -  Destination  Study 

In  June,  1970  the  "ontana  State  Highway  Department  conducted  p.n   origin  - 
destination  survey  in  the  Libber  area.   Interview  stations  were  located  on 
U.  r..  Highway  2  south  of  Libby  in  the  vicinity  of  '..'hiskey  Hill;  on  U.  S, 
Highway  2  aT'iroxiraately  two  (2)  miles  west  of  the  City  Limits  and  on  State 
Highwa"  37  awrroximatel-'  two  and  one-half  (2-1/2)  miles  north  of  the  City 
Limits,   The  drivers  of  outbound  vehicles  were  interviewed  to  determine  the 
point  o^'  origin,  the  location  of  the  last  stoi^  made  sjid  the  roint  of  desti- 
nation.  The  interviews  were  conducted  for  a  l6-hour  neriod  and  then  ex- 
panded to  a  2^-hour  total. 

Tables  ^6,  ^7  and  ^3  summarize  the  major  origin  and  destinations  of 
traffic  leaving  the  Libby  area. 

Traffic  leaving  the  area  on  U,  S,  Highway  2  south  is  predominantly 
destined  for  the  rural  areas  within  thirty  (30)  miles  of  the  city.   These 
areas  attracted  37^  trins,   Kalispell  is  the  fourth  largest  trip  attractor 
with  92  vehicle  trips.   IT-iere  were  also  92  vehicles  Tassing  through  the  area 
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from  Idaho  to  Kallspell.   Olacier  Park  shows  a  fairly  heavy  trip  attraction 
for  vehicles  coming  into  the  state  on  lilRhuay  2  with  Ol  vehicles  givinc  an 
orif^in  of  Idaho  and  destination  of  Olacier  Park. 

hl9   vehicles  travellin*;  westbound  on  Highway  2   cave  an  origin  of  Libby 
and  a  destination  o-''  Troy,   The  second  highest  volune  of  trip-ends  were  -^rom 
Libby  to  Idaho, 

TABLE  hG 

PPrmRY  DAILY  OPIOINS  AIID  DEGTINATIONS  OF  TRA^^'^IC  LEAVING 

THE  LIBBY  AREA  ON  U.  S,  HIOm-JAY  2  SOUTH  OF  LIBBY 

(Shows  only  Locations  with  10  or  more  Trips) 


Total 

Outbound 

Ori/^in 

Destination 

Vehicles 

(TJ'rom) 

(To) 

Per  Day 

Libby 

0-5  railes  south  of  Libby 

169 

Libby 

6-10  miles  south  of  Libby 

113 

Libby 

Happy ' 3  Inn 

10  U 

Libby 

Kali spell 

92 

Libby 

11  -  20  miles  south  of  Libby 

62 

Libby 

Lincoln  County  rural  areas 

18 

Libby 

Olacier  Park 

11 

Libby 

Columbia  ^^alls 

10 

Idaho 

Kali spell 

92 

Idaho 

Glacier  Park 

81 

Total  2i>-hour  volume  -  990  vehicles 
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RPIARY  DAILY  ORICxINn  AIID   DESTINATIONG 

LIBBY  on  Uo  G.  iiir,m;AY  2 
(Shows   only  Locations  with  10   or 

OF   TRAFFIC 

I/EST 

more  Trins ) 

LEAVING 

Orif^in 
( T^roro ) 

Des 

tination 

(To) 

Tot 
Out 

Vel- 
Pei 

,al 

-bound 
licles 
•  Day 

Libby 

Troy 

i+19 

Libby 

Idaho 

225 

Libby 

Lincoln  County 

rural 

area 

00 

Libby 

Bull  Lake 

39 

Libby 

Gavace   Lake 

25 

Libby 

ilissoula 

12 

Kalispell 

Idaho 

98 

Kalispell 

Troy 

IT 

Glacier  Park 

Idaho 

28 

Libby  Dam 

Troy 

25 

Vfliitefish 

Idaho 

2U 

Cut   Bank 

Idaho 

lU 

Eureka 

Idaho 

Hi 

Many  "lacier 

Idaho 

111 

East  Glacier 

Idaho 

10 

Tot 

al  2)4-hour  Voli 

me  - 

1.2);8 

Vehi 

:les 

IIT 


TABLE  UQ 


PRir'ARY  DAILY  ORIOINS  AMD  DESTINATIONS  OF  TRAFFIC  LEAVING 

LIBBY  ON  STATE  IIir,in/AY  37,  2-1/2  MILES  NORTH  OF  LIBBY 

(Shows  only  Locations  T/ith  10  or  more  Trlrig ) 


Total 
Oufboiind 
Vehicles 
Per  Dav 

339 
67 
60 
32 
26 

15 

12 
23 

11 


Origin  Destination 

(^ron)  (To) 

Libby  Libby  Dan 

Libby  Lincoln  County  rural  area 

Libby  Burlinfrton  Northern  R,  R,  tunnel 

Libby  Rainy  Creek  (Zonolite  Plant) 

Libby  Eurel:a 

Libby  "arland 

Libby  Flathead  County  rural  area 

Libby  Rex ford 

Idaho  Libby  Dan 

Idaho  Eureka 

Total  2'(-IIour  Volime  -  1,389  Vehicles 

As  would  be  exrected  the  nredoninant  destination  for  outbound  traffic 
on  f3tate  ll±r:h\ra.y   37  was  Libby  Dam  with  651*  vehicles  maJcing  the  trip  frora 
Libby  to  the  dnr!  site.   Rural  areas  in  Lincoln  County  attracted  339  of 
the  outbound  trir>s  at  this  station. 

Of  the  total  990  vehicles  southbound  on  U.  S.  Ilighwa^'  2,  173  or  17^!! 
did  not  stori   in  the  Planning  Area,   The  remaining  83f  either  originated 
in  the  Planning  Area  or  listed  a  stop  within  the  area. 

l.'estbound  traffic  on  U.  S,  Highway  2  had  an  identical  17^  stop-over 
factor.  Of  the  total  l,2)iR  vehicles  through  the  station,  219  had  a  last 
stor>  within  the  Planning  Area, 

Northbound  traffic  on  State  Jilghway  37  had  a  higher  through  traf:^ic 


eonriosition  than  traffi-?  at  either  location  on  U.  S.  Highway  2.  Of  the 
1,389  vehicles  passing  through  the  station,  only  83  or  six  nercent  {6%) 
made  a  local  stop, 

A  fTTfmd   total  of  3,72?  oufnound  vehicles  passed  throup:h  the  three 
(3)  interview/  stations  In  June  1970.   Of  this  total,  5^6  or  about  sixteen 
percent  {l6%)   either  stopned  in  or  originated  from  the  Libby  downtown 
area. 

Some  general  observations  can  be  made  from  the  origin  -  destination 
data,  that  will  aid  in  forecasting  future  travel  characteristics  in  the 
Libby  area. 

Traffic  on  U.  S,  Plighway  2  to  the  south  is  predominantly  local  traf- 
fic with  destinations  within  thirty  (30)  miles  of  Libby.   ICalispell  and 
frlacier  Park  are  major  attractors  of  trirs  originating  in  Idaho  or  states 
to  the  vrest, 

VJestbound  traffic  tends  to  have  longer-range  destinations  into 
Idaho  and  states  to  the  west.   This  pattern  will  increase  with  added 
recreational  traffic  due  to  Libby  Dam  and  increasing  recreational  de- 
velopment in  the  ^lathead  region. 

Travel  to  the  north  of  Libby  will  change  from  a  worker-oriented 
character  to  recreational. 

There  is  a  notentlal  for  increasing  the  number  of  vehicles  sto^n- 
plng  in  the  Libby  area  by  increasing  the  attractiveness  of  the  do-^-mto^m 
area  and  by  creating  an  image  with  which  tourists  and  shoppers  can 
Identifr'. 
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PARKING 

Parking  is  one  of  the  most  importand  land  uses  in  the  Central  Busi- 
ness District 0   It  makes  no  difference  how  attractive  or  well  merchan- 
dised a  downtown  area  may  be,  unless  there  is  a  readily  accessible  and 
convenient  place  for  the  shopper  to  park  the  downtown  will  likely  see 
many  of  the  functions  transferred  to  other  locations  where  parking  is 
available 0  Studies  have  shown  that  a  parking  space  located  in  the  doxm- 
town  area  and  regulated  to  make  it  available  for  shoppers,  can  generate 
up  to  $10,000,, 00  per  year  in  retail  sales. 

Parking  Inventory 

An  inventory  was  made  of  all  available  parking  spaces  within  the 
area  bounded  by  First  Street  on  the  north,  Lincoln  Boulevard  on  the 
south,  California  Avenue  on  the  west  and  Montana  Avenue  on  the  east. 

There  were  38l  curb  spaces  within  this  area^  One  hundred  thirty- 
seven  (13T)  of  these  spaces  are  unrestricted  parking  and  2kh   are  con- 
trolled by  parking  meters.  Of  the  metered  spaces,  2Ul  are  2-hour 
meters  and  the  remaining  three  are  12-minute  meters o 

Offstreet  parking  in  downtown  Libby  is  primarily  private  or  re- 
stricted to  customer  or  employee  parking.  Most  of  the  offstreet  park- 
ing areas  are   unmarked  allowing  vehicles  to  park  at  random.  Due  to  the 
inefficiency  of  this  type  of  parking,  the  offstreet  parking  supply  was 
inventoried  based  on  a  field  survey  of  usable  space  which  was  determined 
by  observation  of  regular  parking  habits  in  the  offstreet  areas „  The 
toral  offstreet  parking  supply  was  determined  to  be  3^+8  spaces. 

Parking  Demand 

The  demand  for  parking  space  within  the  parking  study  area  can  be 
related  to  the  gross  square  footage  of  commercial  floor  space.  A 
healthy  downtown  should  have  one  square  foot  of  parking  area  for  each 
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square  foot  of  commercial  floor  areao 

The  commercial  floor  space  inventory  measured  the  gross  floor  area 
of  all  commercisQ.  establishments  within  the  Planning  Areac  A  separate 
tabulation  shows  that  there  are  223^722  square  feet  of  commercial  floor 
space  in  the  parking  study  areao  Of  this  22j6it8  square  feet  are  vacant 
leaving  a  total  of  2015,02^*  square  feet  of  active  commercial  space.  This 
converts  to  a  requirement  of  about  670  parking  spaces o  The  parking 
inventory  determined  that  there  were  a  total  of  729  parking  spaces 
within  the  parking  study  axe&c     Of  the  total  82  spaces  are  restricted 

and  cannot  be  considered  as  available  parking.  This  leaves  an  adjusted 
total  of  61+7  available  parking  spaces  in  the  parking  study  area.  Com- 
paring supply  versus  demand  results  in  an  existing  deficiency  of  23 
parking  spaces o 

Based  upon  economic  growth  projections  it  is  estimated  that  the 
parking  study  area  will  have  222^000  sqixare  feet  of  productive  com- 
mercial floor  space  by  I980  and  259,000  square  feet  by  I99O0  Convert- 
ing these  figures  to  required  parking  spaces  results  in  deficiencies  of 
T7  and  II8  parking  spaces  for  the  years  I98O  and  1990  respectively, 

Parker  Characteristics 

The  primary  consideration  in  the  location  of  new  parking  facili- 
ties is  the  provision  of  an  acceptable  walking  distance  from  parking 
space  to  destination.  If  the  walking  distance  is  longer  than  the  pro- 
spective parker  considers  convenient,  the  result  will  be  increased 
traffic  volumes  and  congestion  as  shoppers  continue  to  cruise^  looking 
for  a  space  closer  to  the  desired  destination. 

Comprehensive  parking  studies  in  other  cities  have  determined  the 
actual  walking  distance  for  various  trip  pxirposes.  Table  k9   summarizes 
the  results  of  five  of  these  studies, 
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TABLE  k9 
WALKING  DISTANCE  BY  TRIP  PURPOSE  FOR  FIVE  SELECTED  CITIES 


Trip 

Great 

Idaho 

Miss- 

Bill- 

Purpose 

Falls 

Falls 

Helena 

oula 

Aiifi^- 

Averaf;e 

Work 

336 

35I4 

32U 

612 

389 

U03 

Shop 

292 

380 

280 

308 

359 

32U 

Business 

238 

337 

220 

305 

253 

271 

Sales  -  Service 

181* 

2U5 

185 

U25 

N/A 

260 

Load  or  Unload 

109 

410 

209 

260 

N/A 

2hl 

Other 

199 

I9U 

N/A 

299 

N/A 

231 

Average  251       331       21*7      365     3l6      289 

Sources;  Parking  Studies  conducted  in  Great  Falls,  Helena,  Missoula,  and 
BlllingSj  Montana  and  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 


The  average  shopper  will  accept  a  walking  distance  of  about  300 
feet  or  one  city  block  while  the  average  worker,  who  will  usually  remain 
parked  longer,  will  walk  an  extra  100  feet.  The  overall  average  walking 
distance  is  289  feet,,  Based  on  this,  new  parking  facilities  should  be 
located  within  300  feet  of  the  high  demand  areas »  Long  term  parking 
spaces  for  workers  in  the  downtown  area  may  be  located  up  to  UOO  feet 
from  the  high  demand  areas u  The  Comprehensive  Plan  will  allocate  suffi- 
cient space  to  meet  existing  and  projected  parking  needSo 
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LIBBY  AIRPORT 

Although  the  airport  is  located  eight  miles  south  of  the  city  and 
outside  the  Jurisdictional  limits,  it  is  of  joint  city-county  ovmership 
and  should  be  included  in  the  Comprehensive  Piano   It  is  a  new  siteg 
replacing  the  old  USPS  airport  on  the  northeast  side  of  Libbyo  The  air- 
port went  into  operation  in  1969o 

The  mean  elevation  of  the  site  is  2^600  feet  and  mean  majcimum 
temperature  is  86°  Fo  The  runway  is  ^+,200  feet  long  by  75  feet  wide 
and  is  designed  to  handle  wheel  loads  up  to  30,000  pounds o  There  is 
ample  room  for  expansion  and  the  runway  could  be  extended  either  way  to 
meet  FAA  criteria  for  a  General  Utility  classification  of  airports » 
Because  of  houses  and  possible  road  relocation  at  the  north  endj  it 
would  be  more  practical  to  extend  to  the  norths 

There  are  ten  (lO)  permanent  based  aircraft  at  the  field  but  no 
hanger  facilities o  There  is  some  aircraft  parking  available  on  pave- 
ment, but  it  is  limitedo  The  site  has  no  administration  building  nor 
has  it  meteorological  recording  equipment o  Particularly  lacking  are 
instruments  for  gathering  wind  datao 

The  runway  is  equipped  with  lighting  and  the  site  has  a  rotating 
beacon  for  night  operationj,  but  has  no  homing  devices o 

It  is  recommended  that  the  following  improvements  be  made  at  the 
Libby  Airi)ort  with  the  priorities  as  set  fortho 

Priorities 

First  Priority? 

(a)  Construct  a  new  administration  building  with  automobile 
parking  apron o 

(b)  Install  wind  recording  equipment  and  maintain  a  continu- 
ous record Q 
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(c)   Install  a  nondirectional  radio  beacon  (NDB)  for  navi- 
gational guidance.   If  Third  (3rd)  Level  Air  Carriers 
are  to  resume  operations,  this  will  probably  be  required 
first. 
Second  Priority! 

Construct  new  and  additional  general  aviation  parking  and  tiedown 
facilities o  Very  limited  now. 
Third  Priority: 

Construct  additional »  but  temporary,  aircraft  parking  with  tiedowns, 
Mainly  grade  to  a  smooth  and  rock  free  surface. 
Fourth  Priority; 

Construct  new  hanger  i'aailities  for  leasing. 
Fifth  Priority: 

Extend  runway  to  H,700  feet.  It  will  then  conform  to  a  General 
Utility  classification  of  airports. 
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